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Adult Teacher is your magazine 


ADULT TEACHER is the teacher’s own magazine. The sole 
purpose for its existence is to help you teach your adult groups. 

The magazine section provides articles that can be used as 
additional resource material to help you with specific lessons. 
However, these articles also stand on their own. That is, they 
say something worth while whether they are used as resource 
material or not. 


Teaching helps are provided in ADULT TEACHER for three 
adult series: The Adult Bible Course (the students’ material 
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by The Methodist Publishing House, 810 Broad- 
way, Nashville 2, Tennessee. Entered as second- 
class matter in the Post Office at Nashville, 
Tennessee, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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The Bible text from the Revised Standard 
Version of the Holy Bible and the lesson out- 
lines and daily Bible readings in the Interna- 
tional Lesson Series are copyrighted by the 
Division of Christian Education of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America and are used by 
permission. 
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and teaching plans are found in the quarterly, Adult Bible 
Course), the International Lesson series (the students’ material 
is found in Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, and Daily Bible 
Lessons), and the Adult Fellowship Series (the students’ mate- 
rial is found in Adult Student). 


Each month we try to include an article that will help you 
with your teaching methods. “The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” provide special guidance in the International 
Lesson Series and the Adult Fellowship Series for those who 
lecture and those who use group techniques. It is expected that 
you will read both “The Leader in Action” and “The Group in 
Action” regardless of the method you use. 

ADULT TEACHER is your magazine from cover to cover. 
In reality it is curriculum from cover to cover. Even the pic- 
tures are curriculum. Make ADULT TEACHER your magazine 
by making real use of it. 


(Cover photograph, Lieutenant and Mrs. Douglas Laymon, 
by Kanter Studio) 











What if | HATE 


By FRANK R. SNAVELY 


This article can be used in connection with the 
lesson “The Roots of Hatred,” on page 13, in the 
International Lesson Series. 


SUPPOSE that the powerful emotion of hate 
clouds your thinking and dominates your opin- 
ions. What, then, will be the consequence of your 
undisciplined and irrational anger? When you 
“hate with a passion,” what happens? 

One answer to this question comes from modern 
psychosomatic medicine: When you are angry, 
your intestinal tract turns a vivid red and be- 
comes extremely agitated. With hate in your 
heart, you can make yourself violently sick. 

Harold Wolff and his associates at the Cornell 
University Medical School in New York City had 
the opportunity to observe the intestinal tract of 
an emotionally disturbed patient. The patient, a 
hospital employee, received suggestions arousing 
fear and anger. False charges were brought 
against him; he thought he had lost his job. 

Through a window in the man’s abdomen, Dr. 
Wolff saw remarkable changes take place. Under 
emotional disturbance the patient’s intestinal tract 
changed from pale to bright red, extreme muscu- 
lar movements caused the intestine to writhe like 
a snake, and glandular secretions increased. 

Any extreme emotion, such as hate, produces a 
violent physical reaction in the body. Paralysis, 
heart disease, nervous collapse, and nausea can 
be produced by uncontrolled anger. Dr. David 
Fink says, “You swallow your anger, but you 
can’t digest it. The result is tension and a nervous 
stomach.” Hate can make you sick. 

Psychologically, hate is classified as an emotion. 
Judged by its results, it is an extreme emotion 
rather than a simple one. The consequences of 
hate are often tragic because it leads to the de- 
struction of personal relationships between the 
individual and his world, his fellow man, and 
his God. Embittered people are not usually in- 
terested in the consequences of their anger. They 
do not stop to analyze. Their main objective is to 
get even, to defy, or to hurt the offender. 


Hate as A Magor SIN 


Paradoxically, the emotion of hate has oftgn 
been ignored by Bible students and steady church 
attenders who regard the gratification of the sen- 
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sual appetites as the major sin. People are all too 
ready to criticize the drunkard, the gambler, and 
the sexual libertine. On the other hand, they will 
tolerate the grouch and laugh at his foibles. 

Jesus, to the contrary, regarded hate as a major 
sin against human personality and God. His teach- 
ings in the four Gospels contain numerous refer- 
ences to the presence of hate in human conduct 
and to its opposite—virtue, love, and mercy. Je- 
sus advised a strict discipline of emotional wrath 
and the cultivation of love in action. “You have 
heard that it was said, ‘You shall love your neigh- 
bor and hate your enemy.’ But I say to you, Love 
your enemies and pray for those who persecute 
you.” (Matthew 5: 43-44.) 

From Jesus’ viewpoint, to hate was to bring de- 
struction into life—to create maladjustment be- 
tween man and man. “Love your neighbor as 
much as you love yourself,” he advised. 

Jesus saw the result of enmity at work in his 
own day. Men were estranged from one another. 
The Jew would not fraternize with a despicable 
Samaritan. Pharisees and Sadducees were at 
theological sword point. The nation was torn by 
dissension within as well as from Roman oppres- 
sion without. The orthodox worshiper regarded 
the sinner as a social outcast. 

In this kind of society Jesus’ behavior was re- 
garded as strange indeed. He fraternized with the 
publicans and sinners, commended the faith of a 
Roman centurion, and refused to call down fire 
from heaven on a foreign town. Jesus understood 
that society cannot progress in an atmosphere of 
suspicion and vindictiveness. 

Like a pebble tossed into a pool of water, send- 
ing out ripples which disturb the surface, mali- 
cious behavior brings conflict into our social en- 
vironment. The late Lloyd C. Douglas wrote that 
while men do not have the power to turn stones 
into bread, they do have the power to turn bread 
into stones: “You can come to the breakfast table, 
. .. and by a few well-aimed remarks, loaded 
with sharp slugs of satire and propelled by a bad 
temper, work a miracle there for everyone about 
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the family board, turning their toast into ashes, 
their bacon into leather, their butter into motor 
grease, their marmalade into glue, and their cof- 
fee into poison.” 

Serene family relationships cannot exist in a 
poisoned atmosphere. The tragic end of family dis- 
integration is divorce and separation of children 
from parents. The maladjusted person can lose 
the source of his greatest happiness—his family. 

Neither can the estranged individual enjoy 
community life. To become mad at your neighbor 
is to create a weapon that may destroy you. 

Modern society is so closely integrated that no 
one can exist comfortably when alienated from his 
fellow man. The “terrible-tempered Mr. Bang” is 
seldom popular. His neighbors consider him a 
wart on the face of society. Irate anger tears at 
the very roots of community solidarity. 


Hate Is Se_tF-DESTRUCTION 


What if I hate? Again, Jesus would answer that 
to hate is to destroy oneself. “Judge not, that you 
be not judged. For with the judgment you pro- 
nounce you will be judged, and the measure you 
give will be the measure you get” (Matthew 7:1- 
2). 

Life gives back exactly what we pour into it. 
Behavior is like a boomerang: our actions return 
to our own doorstep. This is a law known to men 
in the distant past. Prior to the time of Christ 
the wise teachers of the oriental world taught the 
law of karma, which said in effect that a man 
reaped what he sowed. Their idea was to practice 
love and avoid conflict so that only charity would 
be returned. Jesus understood the value of recip- 
rocal action. 

Hate and anger are self-destructive because 
they feed the fire that already exists in the hater. 
Jesus realized that sharp-tongued criticism is in- 
variably the revelation of one’s own moral failure. 
He asked, “Why do you see the speck that is in 
your brother’s eye, but do not notice the log that 
is in your own eye?” (Matthew 7:3). 

To call an individual a “gossip” is to admit that 
you know the meaning of gossip. Before you call 
aman an adulterer, you must admit that you have 
a knowledge of lust in your own mind. We criti- 
cize people, not on the basis of ignorance, but 
from the viewpoint of self-knowledge. The faults 
that we find in others and use to censure them 
come from the realities we find within ourselves. 

The boy George in Helen Eustis’ book, The 
Fool Killer, wisely observes: “When folks is mean, 
it ain’t that they hate you personal. It’s more like- 
ly because they’re miserable about something in 
their inside. You got to remember how most of 
the time they yell at you or get after you, it ain’t 
you that they’re yelling at but something inside 
theirselves you never even heard tell of, like 
some other person has been mean to them, or 
something they hoped for didn’t come true, or 
they done something they are ashamed even to 
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think of, so they get mad at you just to keep their 
mind off it.” 1 

Our struggles often arise from our conflicting 
passions within. The fellow who carries a chip on 
his shoulder and must force his opinion upon 
others regardless of right or wrong is the victim 
of a conflicting passion. The man who came into 
my study one day and confessed, “My worst vice 
is a bad temper,” is the victim of an irreconcilable 
tension between his misbehavior and what he 
knows to be right. Unless we do something about 
our hates, we destroy our physical health and the 
well-being of our souls. 


LovE 


The worst feature of hate is that it brings alien- 
ation from God himself. John said in his first 
epistle, “Beloved, let us love one another; for 
love is of God, and he who loves is born of God 
and knows God. He who does not love does not 
know God; for God is love” (1 John 4:7-8). 

The only commandment Jesus gave was to love 
—to live in love. He considered love the crucial 
element of the religious life. God is love and 
mercy, and no one can live in harmony with God 
when he is of the opposite affinity. No man can 
worship God who has quarreled with his neigh- 
bor. Such a man, Jesus said, must lay his gift on 
the altar and go to be reconciled with his neighbor 
before he can be reconciled with God. 

If God is love, and we are in anger, there is 
nothing in common between us. We must forgive 
and forget to be forgiven. To do otherwise is to 
be out of harmony with God. While we cherish 
our small resentments, there is a barrier between 
ourselves and God, and it must be broken down. 
With anger in our hearts we cannot speak to God 
in a language he understands. 

The reason for Jesus’ insistence upon the posi- 
tive behavior of love is quite simple. He gave the 
reason in his Sermon on the Mount: “. . . that 
you may be sons of your Father who is in heaven” 
(Matthew 5:45). What if I hate? To hate is to be 
outside the kingdom of God. 

One way to live the best kind of life is to per- 
form a drastic surgery on bad habits, accumulated 
through the years. It is to recognize the weeds 
growing in our lives, and transform them into 
flowers. All of us have them—to a greater or 
lesser extent. They are the spiritual failures of our 
years, producing bad temper, gossiping tongues, 
critical spirits, pettiness, and childishness. They 
throw a malignant shadow between ourselves and 
the transforming love of God, hindering growth of 
character and personality into maturity. 

To uproot hate—to amputate any bad habit— 
seek the transforming power of Christ’s spirit for 
your life. Christ can work this‘miracle when we 
let him. Christian love is supremely important. 
We cannot live at our best without it. 


1 From The Fool Killer, by Helen Eustis. Copyright 1954 by Helen 
Eustis, reprinted by permission of Doubleday & Company, Inc. 








The Training 


Many churches are establishing training 
classes; some have a class as a continuing part of 
their program; while others have not become in- 
terested in a training program of any kind. The 
local church that takes stock of its needs and pos- 
sibilities and sets up a training class accordingly, 
stands a good chance of eliminating leadership 
shortage. 

The idea that adults are not capable of learning 
has long since been found to be false. It is a well- 
established fact that, until senility sets in, all per- 
sons can learn. The more one studies, the longer 
senility will be in getting its hold. 

Since this is true, our church-school teachers 
can learn and better equip themselves for their 
jobs. Some teachers have had considerable train- 
ing while others have had but little and often are 
quite aware of their shortcomings. Any teacher 
who takes his job seriously welcomes a chance to 
become a better teacher. Even those who are 
doing the best jobs never feel that they have 
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Class 
in the Local Church 


By ELLA MAE CHARLTON 


reached the ultimate in learning and teaching. 

The church school with a teacher shortage is a 
familiar story. The superintendent and the mem- 
bers of the commission on education are constant- 
ly harassed with this problem. There never seems 
to be any surplus of teachers, and there are no re- 
lief teachers. Those who are teaching feel trapped, 
and the thought of quitting makes them feel like 
a traitor to their church. Their loyalty keeps them 
teaching, often the same class year after year, un- 
til they become fixtures. In some instances their 
tenure exceeds their usefulness. 

Such problems occur frequently in churches 
where time and thought are not given to develop- 
ment of leadership and where teachers have no 
chance to replenish their resources. 

It is important that the local church survey its 
potentials and needs before making definite plans 
for a training class. There is no value in setting up 
a class for a weekday morning if a large percent- 
age of the teachers and prospective teachers and 
workers are working people who could not pos- 
sibly attend. Neither is it worth while to have a 
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class during the church-school hour on Sunday 
morning unless the potentials are there for it. 
Each church has its own particular needs and 
problems. For that reason no one pattern can be 
set down for every church to follow. 

Three churches that are having successful 
training classes, none of them in exactly the same 
manner, may serve as examples of how the local 
church can establish a training class that will 
meet its needs. 


I 


The first, a church of some two thousand mem- 
bers, has a director of Christian education who 
believes that teachers need teaching. Soon after 
taking her position with the church, she began 
making plans for a training class. She discussed 
her plans with the minister and the members of 
the commission on education. They were in agree- 
ment that such training classes, properly conduct- 
ed, would mean the life blood of the church 
school. 

A leadership education committee was appoint- 
ed from the commission on education. Then the 
director made an outline of possible courses. Real- 
izing that the Bible is central in Methodist lesson 
materials, Bible courses were chosen. She used as 
a basic reference the booklet, Manual for Chris- 
tian Workers’ Schools, 700-B (available from the 
Service Department, Board of Education, Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tennessee). 

Members from other Methodist churches in the 
area were invited to participate in the course. 
Through advance publicity all members of the 
church were aware that two classes would begin 
in a few weeks—one on Wednesday morning and 
the other in Thursday evening. It had already 





Methodists to Share in World Convention 


On invitation of the Japanese Christian leaders, 
the 14th World Convention on Christian Educa- 
tion is to be held in Tokyo, August 6-13, 1958. 

In the rapidly developing Far East, where new 
nations are coming to selfhood, Christianity is 
facing the opportunity of the centuries. Here is a 
chance to understand better the aspirations, pro- 
grams, and great personalities that are giving 
leadership to Christian teaching. 

Here also is a chance to share your insights 
with intimate fellowship groups to strengthen 
Christian teaching. In addition to the regular ses- 
sions, a training program will be held some ten 
days in advance of the convention. 

You can get further information by writing 
Walter N. Vernon, Jr., Chairman of the Methodist 
Committee, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 
(Plane fare and steamship fare from San Fran- 
cisco and return range from $878.40 to $1,520.) 
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been established that some could not be present 
for day classes, others could not attend at night. 
Fortunately there was sufficient interest to justify 
two groups. 

Several months have elapsed since the first 
sessions and the interest has continued. Plans are 
being made for expanding this training program. 
In the meantime, this church can be assured of an 
alleviation of leadership shortage i the future. 


II 


Another church, with a much larger member- 
ship, has found that their best time for training 
classes is on Wednesday evening following their 
weekly fellowship supper. Believing that teachers 
who are informed in all areas of living are better 
teachers, they planned courses of general interest 
in addition to the specific training courses. These 
have included “Adolescence,” “The Beginning of 
Christianity,” “Life of Jesus in Motion Pictures” 
(visual aids were used with this discussion), 
“Survey of Teaching Techniques,” and “Let’s Go 
Traveling.” A real interest was awakened in these 
training courses, and adults of the church found 
that learning can be rewarding. 


Ill 


A third church began its training class with 
a Sunday-morning session during the church- 
school hour. A leadership training committee from 
the commission on education made a survey of 
circumstances and potentials; the decision was 
made that Sunday morning was the best possible 
time for the class. 

Interest has grown until weekday classes have 
been added. “The Use of the Bible in Teaching” 
was the first course. Following that came a course 
on “Methodist Beliefs.” During the time this was 
being taught on Sunday morning, a class using 
the same subject was started on Wednesday eve- 
ning. The Wednesday-evening class is now a Bible 
course while the Sunday-morning class is being 
taught by a college professor using “How We 
Learn” as his subject. 

This same church has had a course on children’s 
work taught by the conference director of chil- 
dren’s work. These sessions, held both morning 
and evening, were available to persons who were 
working, as well as those who were not. 


TuEsE three churches are having successful train- 
ing classes, none of them with the same set-up. 
We do not have to be dogmatic about our training 
classes. We can study our situation, our needs 
and potentials, then decide on the procedure to 
follow. When we have done this, we can afford to 
have an optimistic view of the future of our 
church school. 

[For further suggestions and information re- 
garding a leadership training program write to 
the Department of Leadership Education, Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tennessee.—Epbrrors ] 





Meruopists around the world will join in 
special tribute to their students and their educa- 
tional institutions on Methodist Student Day 
(June 9, 1957). Through observances in their 
local church, members once again will accept re- 
sponsibility for the continued growth and prog- 
ress of their schools and their youth. 

Last year through Methodist Student Day offer- 
ings some 425 National Methodist Scholarship 
winners were enabled to study on campuses 
across the country. These scholarships cover tui- 
tion and fees and are awarded on the basis of 
superior academic rating, leadership ability, 
churchmanship, character, personality, and need, 
with attention given to promise of usefulness. 

During the 1957-58 school year 500 more Na- 
tional Methodist Scholarships will be awarded in 
accredited Methodist colleges and universities. 
For the first time, the value of the awards will be 
increased from a maximum of $400 to a maximum 
of $500. Twenty-five thousand dollars has also 
been designated for graduate fellowships for next 
year. A total of 5,114 National Methodist Scholar- 
ships, amounting to $1,672,711, has been granted 
since the program was started in 1945. 

Methodist Student Day offerings have also as- 
sisted Methodist students through the Methodist 
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Psychodrama 


PsycHopRAMA is the spontaneous enact- 
ment of inner conflict and feeling within the mind 
of an individual. This person reproduces before 
the group the thoughts and feelings that run 
through his mind as he faces a decision, an affir- 
mation, a situation causing mental anxiety or in- 
tense personal suffering. 

The technique of psychodrama was first de- 
veloped by Dr. J. L. Moreno in his treatment of 
mental patients. When it is used thus as a therapy, 
it requires very skillful handling and should not 
be attempted by teachers who do not have suffi- 
cient psychological understanding to handle it. 
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Methodist Student Day 


t—THE TEACHER’S WORKSHOP 





By WOODROW GEIER 


Student Loan Fund. This fund has loaned more 
than $12,000,000 to about 80,000 students in 85 
years. Almost half a million dollars was loaned 
last year to more than 2,000 students. If college 
enrollments continue to increase as predicted, it 
is estimated that a million dollars a year will be 
loaned from this fund annually by 1970. But be- 
cause the amount collected annually, together with 
interest earnings, almost equals the amount 
loaned in any given year, the loan fund is now 
operating on a self-perpetuating, self-rotating 
basis and at present no longer needs additional 
funds from the church for this purpose. 

Educating today’s youth is a significant service 
being rendered by Methodists through their 
Board of Education. But one great need still fac- 
ing the church is to expand its scholarship pro- 
gram so that more promising young Methodists 
may obtain an education. 

The Methodist General Conference calls upon 
every congregation of Methodists to set aside the 
second Sunday in June each year as Methodist 
Student Day. The focus of this day is Christian 
education—its contribution to the life and char- 
acter of youth and its place in the preservation 
and propagation of Christianity. This observance 
in every Methodist church, with a financial con- 
tribution from every Methodist, will push the 
church closer to its goal of having a trained Chris- 
tian leadership. 





By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


A leader of a group using the International 
Lesson Series for June might use the technique 
of psychodrama to demonstrate the inner feelings 
of Joseph. Through it an individual might reveal 
the inner dreams and ambitions of Joseph as a 
youth, his complete disillusionment and despair 
when thrown into prison. Joseph’s inner conflict 
when offered the chance to serve in his master’s 
household may be portrayed. Also his bitter re- 
sentments about the past and his dreams and long- 
ings to succeed in the future may be shown. In 
a very few sentences these scriptural passages 
can become a living reality within the classroom. 

Psychodrama may be used to demonstrate how 
an individual goes about weighing choices and 
making decisions. It can give the group members 
greater insight into why we act as we do. 

Psychodrama as a therapy should be used only 
by persons trained in that field. 








The Quadrennial Emphasis 


on the 


Local Church 


By ROY H. SHORT 


M ETHODISM as a whole writes a perfectly 
splendid record. Every year she receives multi- 
plied thousands of persons into the church. An- 
nually her people lay upon her altars millions of 
dollars in token of their love for Christ and their 
devotion to his cause. She sends out her mission- 
aries to preach the gospel in half a hundred coun- 
tries and girdles the globe with her institutions 
of Christian service and philanthropy. She takes 
front rank along with other great churches in her 
support of the ecumenical movement. 

Yet for all her excellent record, those who know 
Methodism well know that she could write a bet- 
ter record still. She could write this better record 
if she could succeed in leading all her local 
churches to function more effectively. 

Our churches that are now doing well, no mat- 
ter what their degree of achievement, could do 
still better. They could win more people to Christ. 
They could give still more to Kingdom causes. 
They could furnish more recruits to church vo- 
cations. 

Churches that have drifted into a status quo 
condition need to be spurred to new activity and 
fresh dedication. Churches that are losing ground 
need to be helped to reverse this process. And 
hundreds of our smaller churches need to be 
brought to a fresh realization of their actual po- 
tentialities and their important Kingdom role. 

The 1956 General Conference realized this need 
as it planned for the quadrennial program for 
1956-1960. It decided that one of the two major 
thrusts of the program should be an emphasis 
upon the strengthening of the local church. 





BisHop SuHort is resident bishop of the Nashville Area of 
The Methodist Church. 
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Attention needs to be centered upon the fact 
that the purpose of the program is actually the 
strengthening of the local church. This is not 
an attempt to marshal the resources of the local 
church for any one cause or many causes. Rather, 
it is an effort to help each local church become 
the better church it could be. When that happens, 
the particular local church will respond intelli- 
gently and, in many cases, spontaneously to the 
vast calls of the Kingdom. 

It is no simple matter for a great denomination 
like Methodism to set out upon the objective of 
strengthening her forty thousand churches. And 
yet no denomination is so favorably organized for 
the accomplishment of a task of such magnitude. 

In the local church emphasis no new program 
for the local church is contemplated. Rather, what 
is envisioned is the achievement of a new degree 
of effectiveness in carrying out our present pro- 
gram planned by the regular program-planning 
agencies of the church. 


THE Existinc MAcHINERY 


Likewise, no new machinery is set up for the 
local church emphasis. The regular machinery of 
Methodism is sufficient and will be fully adequate 
for the accomplishment of the end in view. This 








is why the leadership in this Emphasis is lodged 
with the Council of Bishops. The genius of the 
emphasis is that the bishop shall take leadership 
in developing the churches of his area, the dis- 
trict superintendent in developing the churches 
of his district, and the pastors and lay leaders in 
developing their respective local churches. All 
the general and conference boards and agencies, 
together with the periodicals of the church, will 
be expected to make their own creative contribu- 
tion to the emphasis as they find opportunity. 

Under the action of the General Conference the 
Emphasis was scheduled to begin by asking each 
local church to make a self-analysis. To provide 
for this the Council of Bishops, soon after the ad- 
journment of the General Conference, provided 
for two things. First, it provided for a small study 
guide to be used under the guidance of the dis- 
trict superintendent in an initial counseling ses- 
sion introducing the emphasis in the local church. 
Then the Council of Bishops provided for a kit 
of five booklets to be used by the local church 
under the guidance of the pastor in analyzing 
itself in still greater detail. These booklets are 
based upon the work of the four commissions 
(evangelism, Christian education, missions, Chris- 
tian stewardship and finance) and the local 
church committees in the area of social concern. 

The introduction of the self-study was begun 
under the guidance of the district superintendents 
in the fall of 1956. From this study each church 
was to set up its own goals for self-improvement. 

The Council of Bishops in its session at Pasa- 
dena, California, in December, 1956, charted the 
Emphasis for the remainder of the quadrennium. 
This was in line with the report adopted by the 
General Conference. 


LENTEN THEMES 


According to the charting spelled out by the 
bishops there will be continuing throughout the 
quadrennium, first of all, an emphasis upon the 
development of the individual church member. 
We know that our churches cannot be better 
churches until we who compose them are our- 
selves better people. Hence, the bishops are pro- 
posing that each year at the Lenten season we 
give particular attention to this need. 

The four themes for the four Lenten periods 
during the quadrennium are: 


1957: Christ and Ourselves 

1958: Christ and Our Resources 
1959: Christ and Our Missions 
1960: Christ and Our Freedoms 


It is hoped that our pastors will see fit to preach 
upon these themes; that they will be lifted up in 
retreats, in prayer groups, and in study groups; 
and that helpful treatment will be given them 
in the periodicals of the church. 

Each Lenten season there will be made avail- 
able for quantity distribution in the churches a 


small Lenten booklet based upon the current 
theme. The booklet for Lent, 1957, was Christ and 
Myself, prepared by Bishop Charles W. Brashares. 

In the opening paragraphs Bishop Brashares 
says: 

“. .. I belong to God and want to be worthy 
of him. Also I know that if anything worth while 
is going to happen to the local church, something 
worth while must happen to the local person. I 
am one of these local persons... . 

“My church teaches me that a new and better 
life begins when I give myself to Christ. In II 
Corinthians 8:5 I read of the first-century Chris- 
tians: ‘First they gave themselves to the Lord.’ 
The wise youth who hopes to be a real musician 
first gives himself to a teacher who knows music. 
. .. All of us who wish to be Christians must first 
give ourselves to Christ.” 


LocaL CHurRCH EFFECTIVENESS 


Likewise, according to the charting spelled out 
by the Council of Bishops there will be through- 
out the quadrennium a continuing emphasis 
upon the development of the local church as an 
organization. There is a particular emphasis 
chosen for each year of the quadrennium, regard- 
ing the years as running from March 1 to Febru- 
ary 28. These emphases are as follows: 

1957: Effectiveness 

1958: Expansion (particularly church exten- 
sion and church-school extension) 

1959: Enlistment (with particular reference to 
evangelism and church-school membership) 

During this year the attention of the local 
church is being directed to its effectiveness. By 
this we mean primarily the achievement of a 
fully functioning local-church organization. 
About 5 per cent of our churches do not have a 
church school. Almost six thousand of them do 
not have a Woman’s Society of Christian Service. 
Two thirds of them do not have a chartered 
Methodist Men’s Club. Hundreds do not have 
fully functioning commissions and committees. 
Likewise the stress upon effectiveness is to be a 
stress upon leadership training. We hope to make 
1957 the greatest year of leadership training in 
the history of The Methodist Church. 

This stress upon tightening up our local-church 
organization at every point possible follows logi- 
cally upon the local-church self-study with its 
attempt to discover points of weakness. From this 
we should be in better position to move out to 
the accomplishment of the suggested objectives 
for 1958 and 1959. 

One thing needs to be emphasized strongly: the 
importance of each local church setting certain 
goals of its own choosing for its own improvement. 
These will vary greatly with our wide variety of 
churches, but inevitably Methodism as a whole 
will move forward as each local church takes its 
own chosen forward steps for the quadrennium. 
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Bible 


LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF JESUS 
UNIT III: JESUS’ TEACHINGS AND OURSELVES 








ADULT 
BIBLE COURSE 


Use with Adult Bible Course 


Tim Harden 


Tue teaching of Jesus about always being ready 
can be rated as one of his most important. It has 
an urgency that requires our attention and a chal- 
lenge that demands an immediate decision. 

The crucial question of Christianity is, Are you 
willing to be a Christian right now? Being ready 
means always being ready, never putting off to 
some vague future time plans for repentance or 
reformation. It means the wholehearted decision 
to surrender all of life, right now, to the lordship 
of Jesus Christ. 

This teaching is perhaps more directly aimed 
at those who are already followers of Jesus than 
at those who are outside the Christian fellowship. 
To be a Christian is to start becoming a Christian: 
perfection in life and faith is a goal we strive after 
but do not fully attain in this life. In one sense, 
this teaching of Jesus is a summons to keep mov- 
ing toward perfection. In another, it is a warning 
that not all followers will be saved, but only those 
who are “ready”—who are abreast of their own 
best self, as it moves toward ultimate perfection. 

Think of yourself. What would you do if you 
knew for certain that the Judgment would come 
in twenty-four hours? Would you have some “un- 
finished business”? Is there any quarrel that 
should be patched up? Any unpleasantness to be 
overcome? Any expression of affection, love, 
thankfulness, or repentance that should be made 
before it is too late? Any atonements to perform? 

A certain prominent man, while hoeing his gar- 
den, was asked what he would do if he were to 
learn that the end was going to come in just one 
hour. He replied, “I’d finish hoeing the garden.” 

We should always live in complete readiness for 
the end, whether it is our personal end or the end 
of all things. So long as we consciously put off 
part of the Christian life, we are not “ready.” 

We have a kind of spiritual security when our 
life has no uncanceled regrets and no unfulfilled 
pledges. This doesn’t mean a perfect life, or a 
static one; it only means that no sooner do we 





Dr. Puerico is Clara Perry Professor of Christian Life 
and Thought, at Scarritt College for Christian Workers. 
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(concluded) 


By LINDSEY P. PHERIGO 


June 2: Spiritual 
Preparedness 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


realize a need than we do it. Christian living has 
top priority in the Christian life; one who lives 
this way is always prepared to meet his Maker. 


THE teaching of Jesus about this way of life is set 
against the background of the current Jewish be- 
liefs about the end of the world. A general sum- 
mary would include the coming of the Son of man, 
riding on the clouds of heaven, the judgment of all 
men, the living and the dead (who are resurrected 
for the Judgment), and the sentencing of the 
wicked and the rewarding of the righteous. The 
Book of the Revelation to John is the classical 
Christian expression of this expectation. It was 
the usual view among most first Christians. 

The followers of Jesus identified him with 
the Son of man who was coming to judge, and this 
was the first understanding of the “Second Com- 
ing” of Jesus. To be ready means to be ready for 
the Second Coming, the return of Jesus in the role 
of the Son of man, and the Judgment to follow. 

Moreover, most first Christians believed that 
this great event was going to happen very soon— 
certainly during their own generation. See espe- 
cially Mark 9:1; 13:30; and 14: 62. 

This hope was not realized. Scores of genera- 
tions have passed on, and the end is not yet. We 
realize better now the wisdom of Jesus’ simple 
statement, “But of that day or that hour no one 
knows, not even the angels in heaven, nor the Son, 
but only the Father” (Mark 13:32). So all we can 
do is to “Take heed, watch; for you do not know 
when the time will come.” 

The Fourth Gospel goes beyond this. The Judg- 
ment is now, not in the future. And it comes to 
each of us individually as we face Christ. If we 
believe in him, we have life, but if not, we are 
already condemned (John 3:18-19). 

The Second Coming is spiritualized in the same 
way. Jesus comes again to each of us personally, 
as the Comforter, the Spirit of Truth. Let each 
of us understand these mysteries in the way they 
are most meaningful to us. Our big problem is to 
be ready. 


Adult Bible Course 

















June 9: 
Endowment and 


Responsibility 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE parable of the talents (the familiar version 
in Matthew) or the parable of the pounds (the 
less familiar version in Luke) is likely to be mis- 
understood from the very beginning because of 
the ordinary meaning of the word “talent.” Since 
a “talent,” in ordinary usage, means an ability, 
the whole parable is interpreted as dealing with 
our obligation to make good use of our native 
abilities, or “talents.” 

This is certainly a worthy teaching, but it 
is not the basic meaning of this parable. The 
“talent” of the parable is a sum of money, like 
“pound” in Luke. It is not a special native ability. 
In fact, we should assume that the different sums 
of money were given to the different servants (or 
slaves) precisely because they had different abili- 
ties. The money represents, in a kind of common 
denominator, the varied opportunities we have 
to serve our Master, God. 


THE underlying premise here is based on Jewish 
slave laws. According to these, the slave was the 
complete possession of his master. This ownership 
included everything the slave might have or earn 
in the future. 

The religious meaning is that man is to God as 
the slave is to his master. God has an absolute 
claim on us; all that we earn is rightfully his. We 
are constantly in service to him. This is the pur- 
pose of life; without this kind of willing service, 
life is meaningless and worthless. 

Furthermore, this service is its own reward. 
“Well done, good and faithful servant; you have 
been faithful over a little, I will set you over 
much; enter into the joy of your master” (Mat- 
thew 25:21, 23). Those who serve well are re- 
warded by being allowed to serve more, but those 
who do not serve well will find that the chance to 
serve is taken away and given to someone else. 
(See Matthew 25: 28-29.) 


In the parable the master goes away into another 
country, leaving the slaves free to do as they 
please. But they are in charge of the master’s 
business (represented by money), and how it 
fares is strictly up to them. If they succeed, the 
— succeeds; if they fail, he fails (temporari- 
y). 

So it is with us and God. He has made us re- 


sponsible for carrying on his business on earth. 
God’s work on earth is largely in man’s hands. 
Individual men can fail in their service, but God 
is relying on mankind as a whole to accomplish his - 
purpose in the end. 

It might seem at first like this is too great a 
risk. Could not God do better by acting himself, 
instead of relying on us so completely? Could not 
the master in the parable have gotten better re- 
turns on his money if he had stayed and directed 
the investments himself? No doubt he could have, 
and no doubt God could run our affairs far better 
than we can. But God does not want puppets, or 
even slaves, eventually. He wants true children; 
and his plan of noninterference, costly as it is, is 
the way he goes about growing his own children. 


THE gist of the parable is simply that we must use 
our opportunities to serve, or we will lose them 
entirely. 

The reply of the unfaithful slave is difficult to 
explain unless it is seen against the background 
described above. He made no use of his oppor- 
tunity to serve and then sought to justify himself. 
He took the obvious way of claiming to be caught 
in an unfair situation. He was being taken ad- 
vantage of, so he retaliated by refusing to co- 
operate. 

The real culprit, he accusingly suggested, was 
the master, for he was “a hard man” who reaped 
where he did not sow and gathered where he did 
not winnow. What'the master had entrusted to 
him he would return, but no more. 

The thinking of the slave seems to have been 
along this line: Why should I work: If I do make 
a profit, do I get it? No, he does. He’s a parasite, 
living off the labors of other people (his slaves). 
Yet if I lose his money, I’ll have to make it good. 
Therefore, the best course of action is to play it 
safe. I’ll take good care of what he has given me, 
but that’s all. When he returns, I'll say, “Here you 
have what is yours (but no more).” 

Does the master refute the charge? Not at all. 
The slave has described the situation correctly. 
The slave works and the master benefits. The only 
question is whether the slave will be a good one 
or not. Will he benefit his master or not? 

That’s the way it is. This is exactly what life 
is all about. All that we do is in our Lord’s service. 
We can never do enough. When we have done all 
we can, we can only be sorry that it hasn’t been 
more. “When you have done all that is com- 
manded you, say, ‘We are unworthy servants 
[literally, slaves]; we have only done what was 
our duty’” (Luke 17:10). 

If we choose not to do this duty, God is not 
defeated. He will simply pass the opportunity to 
serve along to someone else. We must use or lose 
our opportunities, for “to him who has will more 
be given, and from him who has not, even what he 
thinks that he has will be taken away” (Luke 
8:18). 








June 16: 
The Power 
of Faith 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


In spite of all our advances in medical knowl- 
edge, the power of faith in the healing process is 
still not well understood. The complexity of the 
problem is well illustrated in the variety of ways 
in which the connection is expressed in the Gospel 
stories of healings which mention faith. 

Of course, some stories do not mention the 
role of faith. If faith was an important factor in 
these stories, the ones who wrote the Gospels did 
not see fit to make it explicit. Such, for instance, 
is the case of the man with dropsy who was healed 
on the Sabbath (Luke 14:1-6). Another instance 
is the healing of the Gadarenes demoniac (Mark 
5: 1-20), and there are many others. 

It is going beyond the evidence, and certainly 
far beyond the conscious intentions of the Gospel 
writers, to make such healings as these dependent 
on some unmentioned quality of faith on the part 
of some unspecified person. God’s power to per- 
form healings and do wonders should not be lim- 
ited by our ideas of how he ought to do them. 

Faith is mentioned in most of the healing stories, 
however. There seems to be three kinds of faith 
involved in these accounts. Sometimes more than 
one of these is brought out in the same incident. 
We certainly are not justified in concluding that 
all of them, or any two of them, or any one.-of 
them, is always necessarily involved in the healing 
event. 

Faith on the part of the healer is stressed in 
one group of stories. Here the basic thought is 
that “All things are possible to him who believes” 
(Mark 9:23). A graphic instance of this can be 
seen in the healing of the epileptic boy, especially 
as the incident is recounted in Matthew’s Gospel 
(17:14-21). 

In other healings it is the faith of the one being 
healed that plays the decisive role. The healing 
of the leper (Mark 1:40-45) affords an excellent 
illustration of this. Another is found in the heal- 
ing of the ten lepers (Luke 17:11-19), or the 
healing of Bartimaeus, the blind beggar (Mark 
10: 46-52). 

In still other stories, it is the faith of a third 
person, not the healer or the healed, that is espe- 
cially lifted up. This is the case in the healing 
of the centurion’s servant (Matthew 8:5-13), 
the paralytic who was let down through the roof 
(Mark 2:1-5), and several others. 
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It was a lack of faith on the part of the people 
in Nazareth that kept Jesus from having an ef- 
fective ministry of healing there (Mark 6:1-6). 
This certainly emphasizes the role that faith 
plays in the healing process and seems to suggest 
that faith on the part of the person being healed 
plays an indispensable part in the healing proc- 
ess. 


THE power of faith is also linked with other deeds 
than healing. Perhaps the most troublesome of 
these is the incident of the cursing of the fig 
tree. 

In both Matthew (21:18-22) and Mark (11:12- 
14, 20-25) Jesus is described as hungry and com- 
ing to a fig tree to pick its fruit. When he dis- 
covered that there was none on it, he cursed the 
tree, saying “May no one ever eat fruit from 
you again.” In Matthew’s account, it withered 
away at once; in Mark’s, they find it withered on 
the following morning. Both Evangelists attribute 
the effectiveness of the curse to the power of 
Jesus’ faith. 

Most Christians are somewhat disturbed to 
think that Jesus would use his power to curse in- 
stead of to bless. Could he not have used his 
power to help the tree become productive of figs? 
The condemnation of the fig tree is even less 
justified if Mark’s version is correct in saying that 
it wasn’t even the season for figs. 

A probable solution to this problem begins by 
noting the little differences between the account 
in Matthew and the account in Mark. On this 
incident the church seemed to have had two dif- 
ferent versions. This suggests that there was some 
uncertainty of details among the Gospel writers. 

We notice next that Luke has a different 
version. Why has he seen fit not to mention the 
event? Most of the incidents related in Mark are 
repeated in Luke (since Luke apparently had 
Mark’s Gospel before him as he wrote), but not 
this one. 

Finally, we note that Luke has a parable about 
a barren fig tree that is not in either Matthew 
or Mark (Luke 13:6-9). This is the final clue. 
It is highly probably that what was originally 
a parable about a barren fig tree got transformed 
into an event. Luke knew the earlier parable 
version, whereas Mark and Matthew knew only 
the event version. 

The barren fig tree, therefore, is not correctly 
linked with the power of faith. The parable 
teaches the plain truth that we must have fruits 
if we hope to stand in the Judgment; barren trees 
will be cut down. This was a plain teaching of 
Jesus (Matthew 7:16-20; Luke 6:43-44) and of 
John the Baptist before him (Matthew 3:10; Luke 
3:9). 

Faith in prayer is best understood as expressed 
in 1 John 5:14: “And this is the confidence which 
we have in him, that if we ask anything accord- 
ing to his will he hears us.” 


Adult Bible Course 








June 23: 


The Way to 
Happiness 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE Beatitudes are among the most compact 
religious teachings of the whole Bible. The exact 
meaning of some of them is difficult to determine, 
but the possibilities provide unlimited opportuni- 
ties to interpret and expound the Christian faith. 
They are promises that certain acts, attitudes, or 
states of being are approved by God and lead to 
a blessed life. 

The four beatitudes of Luke’s Gospel are 
simpler than Matthew’s and are followed by four 
corresponding “woes” not found in Matthew. To 
understand correctly the meaning of these beati- 
tudes in Luke it is necessary to refer to these 
woes also, for they represent the opposite of the 
beatitudes. 

“Blessed are you poor”—‘“Woe to you that are 
rich.” This refers most naturally to economic 
conditions. We do not think that there’s any- 
thing intrinsically bad about wealth or good 
about poverty. There is a special reason for this 
rating in Luke’s Gospel. 

Some people in New Testament times believed 
that in the justice of God everyone shall event- 
ually have an equal measure of everything. The 
author of the Gospel of Luke seems to have be- 
lieved like this: “You that are rich” are to be 
pitied (rather than cursed) because “you have 
[already] received your consolation” and have 
to look forward (in the next life) only to your 
proper share of misery. 

This is the assumption that underlies all four 
of Luke’s beatitudes and woes. The hungry in 
this life shall be full (in the next); and, cor- 
respondingly, the full now shall be hungry 
(then). Those who weep now shall laugh (then), 
but those who laugh now shall weep (then). 
Those who are denied recognition (now) will 
have it (then), but those held in high esteem 
(now) will be brought down to humility. 

This same attitude toward life appears in other 
places in Luke’s Gospel. It is apparent, for in- 
stance, in the story of the rich man and Lazarus 
(Luke 16:19-25). It is customary to say that the 
rich man was wicked, hence his condemnation, 
whereas Lazarus was good, hence his reward, but 
these moral elements are not mentioned in the 
story itself. 

What kind of a parable is it that leaves the 
main point unmentioned? A point is made, how- 


ever, but not this one. It is stressed that one was 
very rich and the other was in abject poverty. 
This contrast was reversed in their life after 
death. The explanation supplied to the rich man 
is not that he is being punished for his wicked- 
ness, but that he had already received his good 
things (before death), whereas Lazarus had not 
(Luke 16:25). 

This attitude does not appear in Jesus’ teach- 
ings in any other Gospel. It is probably an 
unconscious influence of the ideas of Luke him- 
self, as he wrote down the teachings of Jesus. 
We are not at all bound to Luke’s view that the 
future will automatically reverse the conditions of 
this life. God is surely not “just” in such an 
automatic sense. 


THE corresponding beatitudes in Matthew are 
clearly modifications of those in Luke. They are 
religiously much more satisfying, and therefore 
they have become much more popular than 
Luke’s form. Their meaning, however, is not so 
clear, partly because they are not clarified at all 
by a series of corresponding woes. 

The “poor in spirit” does not refer to spiritual 
poverty, for surely that is nothing blessed. 
Neither is it quite satisfactory for it to refer to 
humility, for that could have been said much 
more clearly. It probably means those who are 
not corrupted by riches. The dangers of wealth 
are great indeed, but not always fatal. There are 
wealthy people who are not haughty and selfish 
and self-sufficient. They are “poor in spirit” even 
while rich in material goods. As such they may 
use their greater wealth effectively in the service 
of God. 

Mourning is inevitable in this life. No one 
escapes it. Jesus here promises relief from this 
way of sorrow that we all must tread. We are 
reminded of Psalms 126: 5. 

The meek are those who submit to God’s will 
rather than to their own or other men’s. This 
beatitude is a quotation of Psalms 37:11. 

The merciful way is one taught much earlier 
by Hosea. This beatitude reflects Psalms 18:25. 

Purity is a strict requirement, in Jewish think- 
ing, for communion with God. No impurity is al- 
lowed in the presence of the perfect holiness of 
God. This belief is behind the ritual purifications 
preliminary to Temple worship, but Jesus never 
spoke of these. He stressed the necessity of in- 
ward purity as more important than outward. We 
must be “pure in heart” if we would see God. 

The basic teaching here can be more fully seen 
in Psalms 24:4. This idea is deepened in Christian 
thinking after Jesus by the doctrine of the incar- 
nation, whereby the holiness of God himself (in 
Christ) is believed to have entered into sinful 
mankind precisely to make man holy. It is finally 
in Christ that we find the power to be pure and 
hence to see God. We need Christ in order to be 
pure in heart. 
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June 30: 
Life That 


Lasts Forever 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THe Christian view of life after death is the 
product of a long development. To see it clearly 
we have to trace this development briefly. 

In some parts of the Old Testament an ancient 
view of life after death prevails. All people, re- 
gardless of how they have lived or believed, 
would go to a shadowy existence in an under- 
world place called “Sheol.” It was not a place of 
punishment or reward, but only of mere exist- 
ence, in a world of darkness, gloom, and stagnant 
peace. There are several Old Testament refer- 
ences to this belief in the students’ lesson ma- 
terial. 

According to this belief, all rewards and punish- 
ments must come in this life. After death it is 
too late. Thus goodness was believed to be re- 
warded in this life by good health, prosperity, 
and a long life. For examples, see Exodus 20:12; 
Proverbs 3: 9-10, and 4:20-22. Some of this primi- 
tive idea still persists today, due to the continuing 
influence of the Old Testament passages which 
teach it. The later biblical authors, however, ad- 
vanced beyond this view and corrected it. 

It was experience that forced the adjustment. 
In real life the good are not always rewarded, 
nor are the wicked always punished. Things as 
they are seem hardly just. The solution was 
found in a new view of life after death. God, in 
justice to all, would raise everyone from the 
dead and judge them on the last day of this age. 
The good would then get their reward, and the 
wicked their punishment. In this way God’s ulti- 
mate justice could be squared with the facts of 
life. 

This belief in resurrection is amply illustrated 
in the students’ lesson material. It does not in- 
volve any separation of the body and the soul. 
The Jews did not ordinarily think of man in sepa- 
rate parts; for them, man was a unity. He was 
body and soul together, and these could not be 
thought of separately. Man was not man if he did 
not have both. 


Wuat about the period between death and the 
resurrection? Where was “man” then? The an- 
swer (from this Jewish viewpoint) is that he 
didn’t exist at all. Death is the end of life for both 
body and soul. At the resurrection, his body and 
soul will be made alive again. 
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It is true, of course, that this strictly logical 
position was often modified by the persistent 
survival of the older belief in Sheol. Between 
death and the resurrection many Jews considered 
that their “soul” was waiting in Sheol for the 
resurrection of the body. 

A later refinement of this took the souls of the 
righteous out of Sheol (because it slowly came 
to be identified with hell) and put them in heaven 
instead. There they were kept under the altar 
in the heavenly temple, waiting for the resur- 
rection of their bodies at the time of the Last 
Judgment. A Christian version of this view is 
reflected in the Revelation to John (6:9-11). 


So far we have not mentioned the concept of 
immortality. This does not seem to have been a 
Jewish view at all, but rather a Greek one. Im- 
mortality, as held by the ancient Greeks, assumes 
the belief that our body and soul are two quite 
different things. The body is the temporary home 
of the soul and not necessary at all in the next 
life. When it dies, the spirit, or soul, is freed into 
a new and better life—a spiritual life. The spirit 
of man is immortal by nature; all men have an 
immortal soul, and no man can kill it. It is eter- 
nal, for good or for ill. 

With eternity before everyone simply because 
of the way we are, the Greek problem of life 
after death was to make sure that our eternity 
would be a happy one. After death, the body 
drops completely out of the picture, and life after- 
ward will be a wholly spiritual one. This was the 
way the ancient Greeks thought, before the rise 
of Christianity. 


CuRISTIANITY has its heritage from both Jew and 
Greek. Nowhere is this dual heritage plainer than 
here. The common Christian view of life after 
death is a compound of the Jewish view of resur- 
rection and the Greek view of immortality. We 
believe, in general, in a modified view of both. 

Like the Greek, we believe in an immortal soul, 
but like the Jew we also believe that eventually 
our souls will be rejoined to a resurrected body. 
The earliest known Christian view (as seen in 
1 Corinthians 15) regarded the resurrected body 
as a “spiritual body.” Exactly what this is is not 
very clear to us now, except that it is not a flesh- 
and-blood body. Most Christians today probably 
think like Paul on this subject. 

Exactly how this resultant Christian view is 
related to the beliefs and teachings of Jesus is 
also not clear. It is more likely that he stood 
closer to the Jewish view than the Greek. Per- 
haps the Greek elements were added to the 
Christian view as the church expanded out of 
Judaism and made itself at home in the Gentile 
world. 

The same Holy Spirit that presided over the 
earlier development of belief could easily have 
led us to our present Christian position. 
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The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life.” 
and “For Your Notebook” for additional sugges- 
tions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Genesis 27:30-38, 41. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


With this lesson, we begin a new unit entitled 
“Severing and Restoring Human Relations.” Re- 
view the past unit briefly, especially the lesson 
for last Sunday, “A Man of Peace in a World 
of Strife.” We need men of peace to restore 
severed human relations. The purpose of the 
unit is to show by illustration, with the stories 
of Jacob and Esau and of Joseph and his brothers, 
that enmity leads to separation, whereas love 
and understanding restore broken ties. 

This is the temperance lesson. The use of 
beverage alcohol is often a source of strife and 
hatred. What may be worse, it frequently un- 
leashes pent-up antagonisms, with disastrous re- 
sults. 

There are many resources: Wesley Quarterly, 
Adult Student, Daily Bible Lessons, the daily 
Bible readings, and The International Lesson 
Annual. If you have this later resource, study the 
introduction to the unit (page 186). 

“What if I Hate?” by Frank Snavely, on page 
1, is related to today’s lesson subject. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 
I. Scriptural background 
II. The Bible and psychology 
III. No isolated experiences 
IV. The law of the harvest 
V. The roots of hatred 
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June 2: The Roots 
of Hatred 


VI. The fruits of hatred 
VII. Modern hatreds 


To BEGIN 


Begin by calling attention to the relevance 
of this new unit. It is obvious that human rela- 
tions around the world have been severed. Too 
often relations in local communities, in churches, 
and sometimes in families, have been severed 
also. Church-school classes ought to be agencies 
for restoring these human relations. 

Acquaint the students with the purpose of the 
lesson. Outline your own purpose, or use this 
one: To study about the troubles between Jacob 
and Esau in the hope that we may understand 
better, and so resolve, our own difficulties. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


The Scripture offers excellent material for the 
topic. Jacob’s and Esau’s problem was a continu- 
ing one. The memory selection, taken from the 
daily Bible reading for June 2, offers a test for 
man’s love of God. 


II. The Bible and psychology 

The three writers, Stevenson in Wesley Quar- 
terly, Jackson in Adult Student, and Roy L. 
Smith in The International Lesson Annual, men- 
tion the fine and full way in which the Bible 
reveals its characters. The Bible would make a 
splendid text in psychology. The realism in the 
Bible is noteworthy. It tells the good and bad, 
and usually, but not always, it condemns the bad 
and shows a better way. 

Call the group’s attention to the fact that the 
Scripture is written from the viewpoint of Jacob’s 
followers, rather than of Esau’s. Even so, our 
sympathies sometimes tend to side with Esau, or 
at least against Jacob. 


III. No isolated experiences 


Roy L. Smith discusses this thought in The In- 
ternational Lesson Annual. Esau did not become 
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Additional Resources* 


Everyday Life in Old Testament Times, by 
E. W. Heaton; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1956. $3.95. 

The Books of the Law, by Walter G. Wil- 
liams; Abingdon Press. $1.00. 

The Graphic Bible, by Lewis Browne; The 
Macmillan Company. $3.00. 

The Story of the Bible, by Walter Russell 
Bowie; Abingdon Press. $3.95. 

Abingdon Bible Commentary, Abingdon 
Press. $8.75; thumb indexed, $10.00. 

The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 1. Abingdon 
Press. $8.75 per volume. 


* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 











callous all at once. Jacob’s cupidity was a de- 
veloped character trait. The troubles between 
Isaac and Rebekah were long-standing. 

Corruption does not come about in a day, nor 
is character built in a moment. It depends on our 
inner thoughts, in the night watches and during 
the day. 

Note the counsel from Proverbs 4: 23: 


Keep your heart with all vigilance; 
for from it flow the springs of life. 


We sow a thought and reap an act; we sow an 
act and reap a habit; we sow a habit and reap a 
character; we sow a character and reap a destiny. 


IV. The law of the harvest 


Preachers have quoted Paul about the inevita- 
bility of the harvest and about the wages of sin. 
Scientists and psychiatrists have come to recog- 
nize this insight. Note some of the harvests in 
this lesson: 

Favoritism on the part of parents leads in- 
evitably to jealousy among the children and to 
divisiveness within the family. Jackson suggests 
that probably there had been disparity between 
the parents and that the favoritism was brought 
on by this long-standing irritation between Isaac 
and Rebekah. 

Self-centeredness, or self-interestedness, has 
never produced wholesome living. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick suggested that the person who is all 
wrapped up in himself makes a pretty small 
bundle. 

The callousness of Esau did not develop with 
just one experience of hunger. He had been seek- 
ing through the years to satisfy his physical 
wants, regardless of what else might be involved. 
How many people do you know who are like 
that today? Esau could sell his cherished right to 
satisfy his immediate hunger. Contrast this with 
Jesus who, after forty days of fasting, refused to 
use his power to gratify his own selfish interests. 
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When Esau reaped the harvest of his spiritual 
callousness, he wept. But, alas, his great oppor- 
tunity was gone. 

Both Esau and Jacob were greedy. What is the 
harvest of greed? Among other things, the har- 
vest is severed human relations. Note the contrast 
between the greed of Esau and the greed of Jacob 
(Adult Student). 

Think of the law of the harvest in terms of the 
use of beverage alcohol. Study the section in 
Adult Student on “The Power of Alcohol.” The 
use of alcohol is frequently resorted to because 
of frustrations and bitterness. 

The use of alcohol depresses or narcotizes the 
higher brain centers and thus relieves us of our 
sense of responsibility, as well as of our anxieties. 
There are those who insist that cocktails are 
necessary to help persons forget themselves and 
be sociable. But the harvest of drinking too often 
is excessive self-centeredness and extremely anti- 
social behavior. 

You might refer to the story of Noah (Genesis 
9:20-27). He had a marvelous opportunity of be- 
ginning the world anew. But he planted a vine- 
yard and got drunk and cursed one of his sons. 
Unfortunately Noah’s drunken cursing of Canaan 
has been used by many people as biblical justifi- 
cation of slavery! 


V. The roots of hatred 


Let the class help you list what they consider 
to be the roots of hatred, whether in their own 
lives or in the lives of persons whom they know. 
Compare the list with the suggestions in the les- 
son materials, primarily favoritism, greed, and 
jealousy. 


VI. The fruits of hatred 


In this story human relations were severed. 
Rebekah’s favoritism for Jacob, whether or not 
she had antipathy toward Issac and Esau, led her 
to betray her husband. As a further result, she 
lost Jacob, the one she loved. 

Hatred is poison. Whether it grows out of 
favoritism, greed, or jealousy, it poisons and 
tends to kill even that which we love. 

Another fruit of hatred is idolatry. When we 
justify ourselves, even before God, we are saying 
that we are right even though God may be 
wrong. We try to make God do and say according 
to our wishes. This is perhaps the worst fruit of 
hatred. 


VII. Modern hatreds 


The law of the harvest still holds—in Pales- 
tine, in your town, and in mine. Ask the class to 
help you list some tensions and hatreds that are 
present in your community. Urge the class to 
make an effort to resolve them before human 
relations are severed. Challenge them to seek to 
become a part of the solution, rather than part 
of the problem. 
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QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. In what way were Isaac and Rebekah re- 
sponsible for the enmity between Jacob and 
Esau? Was Isaac or Rebekah more to blame? 

2. In what way does drinking disrupt family 
life? social life? In what way do family troubles 
“drive people to drink”? 

3. What are some other intemperate attitudes 
that disrupt family life? 

4. What ill effects from favoritism in families 
can you mention? 

5. How can hatred be recognized? How can it 
be removed or overcome? 


In CLOSING 


Remind the class of this new and relevant 
unit. Summarize the discussion briefly. It is evi- 
dent that human relations have been severed, al- 
most always, because of hatred and ill will. Chal- 
lenge the class to the task of restoring human 
relations, and point toward the topic for next 
Sunday. Close with a prayer such as you find in 
Wesley Quarterly. 


pe——The Group 


in Action 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “For 
Your Notebook.” 


This series, involving moral guidance in human 
relationships, is an excellent opportunity to use 
new techniques and skills. 

The story of the conflict between Jacob and 
Ksau is a familiar one. Let’s begin by bringing to- 
gether four persons in the class who will talk 
over this story. Prepare them to use sociodrama in 
portraying the conflict between Jacob and Esau. 
(See May, 1957, Adult Teacher.) 

The sociodrama might begin by having the 
brothers quarreling over which has the right to 
the inheritance. In this quarrel the selfish schem- 
ing of Jacob and the smoldering hatred within 
Esau will be revealed. 

If you want to give additionai dimension to this 
conflict, have a person who represents Rebekah 
sit behind Jacob. She idealizes her son and urges 
him on because he is the more clever of the two 
sons; he is the one she feels should manage the 
family estate. Have a person who represents Isaac 
sit behind Esau. Bring out Isaac’s lust for food. 
Let the fact that Esau always took care of his 
ravenous appetite come to the fore as the motivat- 


ing influence for Isaac wanting to give him the 
estate. 

After Jacob speaks, have Rebekah speak and 
reveal her true motive. After Esau speaks, have 
Isaac follow and reveal what he is thinking deep 
inside. This will give additional insights into the 
story and will involve the entire class in new 
perceptions of the problem. 

After this brief sociodrama, ask the class to 
divide into small groups. Group 1 will analyze the 
question, What main causes of disruption in hu- 
man relationships does this story reveal? 

Have group 2 analyze, How do you respond 
when you see one person manipulating another 
to attain his own ends? What is the Christian’s 
role in such a situation? 

Group 3: How can we handle hatreds in a 
group? What do we do when emotion stampedes 
our better judgment about persons? 

Group 4: Why is alcohol a poor escape from 
inner tension? What other escapes do we use in 
these tension situations? What is the best way to 
handle the desire to escape? 

Group 5: What are the implications of the con- 
flict between Jacob and Esau for the present crisis 
in the Middle East? 

After the groups have had ample opportunity 
to discuss these questions, let the class reassemble 
and each group report on its findings. After each 
report ask other persons in the group to speak, 
clarifying their opinions and adding additional 
insights. 

At the close ask two or three persons to sum- 
marize the insights they have gained. Have one 
person indicate some changes he would seek to 
make in his personal relationships with others. 
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These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


By WEBB B. GARRISON 


’ Wherever there are differences between per- 
sons, racial or economic or otherwise, there is 
potential ground for conflict. Sometimes one 
party accepts his lot without anger, hence no 
violence flares. 

That was the case at Northwestern University 
when Psi Upsilon fraternity barred a freshman 
from membership. Matters were complicated by 
the fact that he was already formally pledged and 
is the son of a distinguished military leader. 

Sherman Wu, son of a one-time general in the 
army of Nationalist China, took the defeat calmly. 
He turned in his pin without protest, staving off 





Mr. CLEMMoNS is a staff member, Department of Christian 
Education of Adults, General Board of Education of The 
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Mr. Garrison is director of press and printing, Division of 
the Local Church, General Board of Education of The 
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the possibility of a demonstration by fellow stu- 
dents. 


+ Economic differences were linked with the rite 
which Hebrews practiced for conferring “birth- 
right” upon a young man. Part of Esau’s boiling 
anger grew out of the fact that Jacob became rich, 
while he was left in poverty. 


*’ Violence often stems from intensified hatreds. 
Jacob, you recall, in his later life fully expected 
Esau to make armed attack upon his forces. 
Wisely, Esau recognized that violence never 
solves problems and usually makes them worse. 

Russian authorities discovered this truth when 
they tried to quell Hungarian unrest by threats 
and then by bullets. When other measures failed, 
strikers were threatened with deportation to 
Siberia. Rather than settling the disturbance, this 
intensified it. Steel workers at the vast Csepel 
plant smuggled land mines into buildings, grimly 
threatened to blow up every building—though it 
would mean death to the workers themselves. 
Bare-handed men defied armored cars, tanks, and 
artillery. For when hatred grows strong enough, 
men prefer to die rather than to yield. 


* Though imperfectly practiced, men of every 
age have believed in “fair play.” Fair Play, South 
Carolina, received its name because citizens broke 
up a fight in which one man drew a knife on 
another who used only his fists. 

Jacob’s flight from home stemmed partly from 
his recognition that he was a scoundrel and a 
cheat. Though he had won a “legal” victory, he 
didn’t have moral support of those closest to him. 
In his moment of triumph he was forced to flee. 


+ “Green oil,” or crude petroleum, is close to the 
roots of the international brawl centering in the 
Middle East. Henry Martyn, a noted missionary 
to India, was among the first to notice the stuff. 
When he saw it in 1811, it had no known use— 
so the places at which it oozed to the surface were 
described as “nature’s worst ulcers.” Once the 
queer liquid came to be prized by the present in- 
dustrial age, men ceased to avoid oil regions— 
and began to fight over them. 





For Your Notebook 








By ELMER A. LESLIE 


This background material for the lesson for 
June 2 comes from a biblical archaeologist’s note- 
book. 


The Scripture passage of this lesson represents 


an intermingling of two biblical sources, the J 
and E documents, which designate the name of 
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God by Jahveh (or Yahweh) and Elohim, respec- 
tively. I have also included in this discussion of 
Genesis 27:30-37, 41, verses 39-40, which seem 
essential for grasping the meaning of the biblical 
passage. 

As T. H. Robinson says, “the separating of the 
two [sources] is not easy.” He comments further: 
“The essence of both narratives is the same. In 
both we have the foolish and deceitful mother, 
the cunning and treacherous son, the blind old 
father and the vigorous but simple-minded vic- 
tim.” 

Verse 39 has to do with an essential contribution 
of this ancient source as regards the nature of a 
curse. The American Standard Version of 1901 
translated it: 


Behold, of the fatness of the earth shall be thy 
dwelling, 
And of the dew of heaven from above. 


This reading would indicate that Isaac gave Esau 
a positive blessing in spite of the dastardly trick 
his mother, Rebekah, and his younger brother, 
Jacob, had played upon him. 

But the Revised Standard Version of 1952 ac- 
curately translates the curse upon Esau as 
follows: 


Behold, away from the fatness of the earth shall 
your dwelling be, 
and away from the dew of heaven on high. 


This is certainly intended in no sense as a bless- 
ing upon Esau, but as a curse. T. H. Robinson 
calls attention to the insight of the J source. “But, 
as Rebekah sees, her elder son, Esau, is incapable 
of sustained purpose, even in his wrath (verse 
45), and she is confident that the lapse of time 
will wipe out from his mind the memory of the 
wrong he has suffered at his brother’s hands.” 
Isaac “did not mean to bless Jacob; but when 
once the fateful syllables have been pronounced 
he is helpless.” 

As we read this story in which the conspirators, 
Rebekah and Jacob, will stop at nothing to secure 
for Jacob the victory they desire, there is not the 
least hint of disapproval. There may shine through, 
as Robinson says, “even a suppressed delight in 
the cunning of the ancestor of the nation, who 
thus cleverly built up for all time the prosperity 
of his descendants and their superiority to their 
southern neighbors (Esau: Edom).” 

“A frank and gripping narrative such as this,” 
as Wilbur F. Tillet has said in his essay, “The 
Divine Element in the Bible,” “we must read as 
something combining in a unique way the human 
and divine. Here are men of flesh and blood, 
but here and there the glory of God shines 
through and primitive ethics cannot put out its 
light.” 





Dr. LesuiE is professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
literature, Boston University School of Theology. 
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By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “For 
Your Notebook” for additional suggestions and 
illustrations. 


Scripture: Genesis 32: 24-30; 33:1-4. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Recall the lesson for last Sunday, when the 
study concerned the estrangement and hatred be- 
tween Jacob and Esau. This lesson concerns rec- 
onciliation toward God and restorations of happy 
relations among men. This is an appropriate les- 
son for Pentecost. 

As usual, the resources are numerous: Wesley 
Quarterly, Adult Student, the daily Bible read- 
ings, Daily Bible Lessons, and The International 
Lesson Annual. In this latter, study especially the 
article on Pentecost by E. Stanley Jones. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. Jacob was left alone 
III. Encounter with what kind of God? 
IV. What blessing did Jacob want? 
V. Victory for both 
VI. The way of reconciliation 
VII. The need for reconciliation 
VIII. Blessed are the peacemakers 


To BEGIN 


Begin by orienting this lesson in the unit and 
relating it to the one for last Sunday. Last Sun- 
day we were concerned with estrangement and 
today with reconciliation. The main question is, 
How can we restore broken ties with God and 
with our fellow men? The aim is to show that 
peace with God involves forgiveness and recon- 
ciliation between men. Emphasize the fact that 
this is Pentecost Sunday. (You may wish to take 
time to describe the occasion of Pentecost. See 
Acts 1:13-14 and 2: 1-4.) 


How To PROCEED 


I. Scriptural background 


The Scripture continues the revealing and fas- 
Cinating story about Jacob and Esau. Last Sunday 
the study concerned their estrangement. There 


God and Man 


are two passages today; one tells of Jacob’s ex- 
perience at the Jabbok. The other tells of recon- 
ciliation with Esau. The memory selection is from 
Paul’s Letter to the Colossians, to the effect that 
we ought to forgive each other, even as the Lord 
has forgiven us. 


II. Jacob was left alone 


This is the first statement in the Scripture pas- 
sage. It is the title of a topic in Roy L. Smith’s dis- 
cussion of the lesson. Jacob had been able to out- 
wit Esau and his father and his father-in-law, 
but now the harvest was about to be reaped, and 
Jacob was having to go it alone. He was afraid! 
Note the discussion of his fear by Stevenson in 
Wesley Quarterly and also by Jackson in Adult 
Student. 

For purpose of contrast, one or two other in- 
stances of facing situations alone may be con- 
sidered. Think of Cain after he had slain his 
brother Abel. (Genesis 4: 8-16.) Think of Job and 
his self-confidence in the face of his suffering 
and of the accusations from his alleged friends. 
(Job 23:3-7.) Think of the calm of Jesus as he 
went to Gethsemane and as he stood alone against 
the might of the Roman Empire. Yet Jesus said, 
“I am not alone, for the Father is with me” (John 
16: 32-33). 

Doubtless, members of the class have had to 
face situations alone. Whenever we are alone, 
conscience and God are with us. However we may 
define conscience, it is an inescapable companion. 
We may train our consciences to condone just 
about whatever we do, but when we are faced 
with situations such as Jacob faced, we listen to 
conscience rather than make it listen to us. 


III. Encounter with what kind of God? 


Stevenson interprets the lesson by calling at- 
tention to four important truths; then he has 
a penetrating discussion of “Ideas About God.” 
Mention the possible relations between man and 
God, as pointed out by Stevenson. Ask the class 
which view of God they think is most prevalent. 
Which view of God do they have? 

Both the lesson writers, and also Roy L. Smith 
in The International Lesson Annual, discuss 
Jacob’s struggle with God. Whatever else the 
antagonist was, there was a struggle between 
Jacob and his conscience, his better self. Em- 
phasize the point Stevenson makes in “True Peace 
of Mind.” God is a God of judgment, as well as 
a God of love. “He makes demands upon us, and 
we are under his rule. We have no right to ap- 
proach him as though he were a cosmic utility.” 
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IV. What blessing did Jacob want? 


Have you ever wondered what Jacob would 
have asked of God, if God had granted it to him? 
Would he have tried to continue bargaining with 
God, such as he had in his early experience at 
Bethel? (Genesis 28:10-22.) See Jackson’s dis- 
cussion in Adult Student. 

When we are face to face with the realities of 
life, we may be inclined to pray for safety, but 
more often we are inclined to be humble and to 
admit our helplessness and our need. Frequently, 
in desperate situations, persons surrender their 
wills to God. Maybe it’s because of fear, but fear 
can grow into faith, the faith that after all God 
is better than we are, and that to do God’s will 
is for our own good. (Compare Deuteronomy 
6: 24.) 

Whether in time of adversity or of prosperity, 
the greatest blessing God gives is the gift of God 
himself. This is what we say in “For the Beauty 
of the Earth” (The Methodist Hymnal, 18). An 
appropriate prayer is “God, be in my present; 
God, be in my future.” But then we must live 
in such a way that God can be a part of our 
present and of our future. 


V. Victory for both 


Esau came with an army, apparently to get re- 
venge on Jacob, or at least to be prepared to take 
care of himself against wily Jacob. Jacob had 
spent perhaps his most horrible night, and as 
he approached Esau, he feared for his life. There 
was a difference, though; he had a new spirit 
and a new courage. He was not concerned to 
justify himself to Esau; rather he was humble 
in his eagerness to make amends. What differ- 
ence do you suppose there would have been if 
Jacob had sought to justify himself and his ways 
to Esau? Another thing is noteworthy—Jacob 
took his place at the head of the group. 

The reconciliation took place. There was a new 
Esau and a new Jacob. Brotherly love was in 
evidence. This meeting and the reconciliation 
represents a victory for both. Bloodshed was 
averted, friendship was restored, new life was 
possible for both. 

The question may arise, Who won the greater 
victory? Jacob won with humility and generosity. 
Esau won with forgiveness. Both attitudes were 
necessary. 


VI. The way of reconciliation 


What was the way whereby reconciliation took 
place? Emphasize the fact that there is a close 
kinship between man’s love of God and man’s 
love of man. Recall the memory selection for 
last Sunday. 

Reconciliation involves humility before God 
and humility before man. Note Jacob’s humility. 
Unless there is co-operation between both parties, 
reconciliation is impossible, but one party must 
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The Meeting of Esau and Jacob 


take the initiative. How often have you heard 
people say, “I am willing, if he will do it first’? 
Reconciliation is not possible on any such basis. 
The Holy Spirit is ever active in terms of recon- 
ciliation. Paul wrote to the Colossians that God 
through Christ was seeking “to reconcile to him- 
self all things, whether on earth or in heaven.” 


VII. The need for reconciliation 


Jacob and Esau carried their enmity for twenty 
years. In their reconciliation victory was won 
for both, and by both. Urge members not to post- 
pone “making up.” Jesus placed great emphasis 
upon reconciliation. (See Matthew 5: 23-24.) Rec- 
onciliation with man is more important than ritual. 
The refusal to be reconciled prevents any right 
relation with God. Be ye reconciled. 


VIII. Blessed are the peacemakers 


Jesus came as the Prince of peace, and he calls 
upon his followers to be peacemakers. Note 
Jackson’s discussion in “A Conciliatory Mission.” 
We have a responsibility not only to be reconciled 
ourselves, but also to be used of God as peace- 
makers in the name of God. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In what was was Jacob changed by the 
struggle at Jabbok? 

2. What effect, if any, did this experience have 
on his meeting with Esau? 

3. How does reconciliation take place? How 
do right relations with God help? 

4. In what way can a third person help in 
reconciliation? 

5. What responsibility do we have to help in 
reconciling estranged persons? 


In CLOSING 


In a brief summary, contrast this lesson with 
the one for last Sunday. There we studied about 
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estrangement, here about reconciliation. Drive 
home the point that in the face of severed human 
relations, we ought to work to restore them, 
for the glory of God and the good of man. 

This unit on human relations continues next 
Sunday, Father’s Day, when we study about 
family tensions. In the name of our families, the 
lesson merits serious study. 

Close with a prayer such as you find in Wesley 
Quarterly. 


rp——The Group in Action 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,’ and “For 
Your Notebook.” 


How can we restore broken ties with God and 
our fellow men? 

Place this question on the blackboard so that 
members of the class will begin thinking about 
it as soon as they come in. 

In his book, The Lonely Crowd, David Riesman 
contends that the reason for our loneliness is the 
fact that we try to live by a “radar screen.” By 
this he means we are merely responding to the 
many pressures, the bombardment of propaganda, 
the demands of many persons upon us. We live 
in such an interrelated, complex world that we 
cannot respond to all these demands. We want to, 
and so we feel very much alone. 

Ask certain members of the group, as they 
come in, to comment on this analysis. Is this the 
true cause of our loneliness? 

Assign a second group the biblical passage 
Genesis 32:24-30, and ask them to apply this 
analysis of Jacob’s estrangement from God to our 
situation. Does it get at a deeper cause of our 
loneliness? 

At the outset of this discussion ask these two 
groups to report their insights. Then ask the whole 
class to discuss the question, What are the causes 
of our estrangement from God and our fellow 
men today? Why do we feel so lonely in the world? 

Next, ask two persons to role play a situation 
in which there is real difference of opinion or con- 
flict. It may be a dispute between capital and labor 
over wages. It may be a dispute between two per- 
sons over the inclusion of Negro students in the 
schools. 

Replay the same situation. This time, however, 
in the dispute they must observe the following 
rules: After one person has spoken the other per- 
son must indicate that he understands what this 
individual has said by restating what he has said 
in his own words. Then he must reaffirm his 
own position. 








After they have disputed in this manner for 
about three minutes, ask each person to indicate 
whether he feels further estranged or more rec- 
onciled to the other person’s point of view. This 
same technique may be applied to all members of 
the class, asking them to pair off two by two, 
each to dispute with his neighbor about some 
family problem, using the rules. 

At this point let the leader indicate the new 
spiritual power we have since Christ offered him- 
self on the cross to help reveal to us God’s for- 
giving grace and reconciling power. We are to 
be the channels for this spiritual force to operate 
within the world of hostility and strife. 

Proceed.to ask members of the class to report 
on any experiences or incidents in their lives in 
which forgiveness helped bring about a better 
reconciliation between persons or groups. Then 
ask whether these principles can be applied in 
intergroup relationships, in racial conflicts, in 
international relationships to restore peace. 

Persons who use Wesley Quarterly may want 
to conclude with the prayer given there. Users 
of other materials may want to compose their 
own prayer so that as we master the art of 
reconciliation we can feel the worth of God in 
our lives. 


f—_From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


It is highly significant that Israel’s historians 
did not make a plaster saint of Jacob. Rather, 
they frankly portrayed his weakness and its con- 
sequences. He became a symbol to men of later 
generations in spite of his mistakes and sins. This 
offers hope to us today—for if Jacob could in his 
later life become a saintly figure, there is hope 
for every man! 


Peace between Jacob and Esau was a by- 
product of a much deeper and more profound 
development. Jacob made radical changes in his 
loyalties and his set of values as a result of a 
personal encounter with God. As a result of being 
a changed man, he behaved differently in his re- 
lations with the brother whom he had cheated. 

Recognition of this central aspect of the story 
is a way of saying that religion moves outward 
in human life. When a man or woman is pro- 
foundly changed spiritually, there are quick and 
sweeping results in everyday life. Social, national, 
and international problems can never be solved 
by attacking their outward symptoms alone. Men 
who find peace with God seldom hesitate to make 
peace with one another. 
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*& W. E. Sangster, a well-known Methodist, in- 
sists that the quest for “peace of mind” is legiti- 
mate. It becomes destructive, says the English 
preacher, only when men seek it in the wrong 
fashion. Many persons try to find peace by getting 
things they want. But peace can be found only 
through giving—dedicating the self to a new and 
higher loyalty. 

“Peace of mind is not an achievement; it is a 
gift,” said Sangster in an article published in 
Christianity Today. “Peace can never be a direct 
aim; it is a by-product.” 

Jacob’s search for peace through riches was 
futile. It was not until he was reconciled to God, 
dedicated to an ideal outside himself, that he 
found peace with his brother and with himself. 


* Twenty-three years ago this spring, Nathan 
Leopold and Richard Loeb committed a brutal 
murder. Clarence Darrow defended the Chicago 
boys, saved them from the death penalty. Loeb 
later died in a prison brawl; Leopold became a 
medical technician at Stateville prison hospital. 

At the time of the murder, young Leopold had 
just about everything—in the material sense. 
Son of a millionaire, he was rated a genius. Court 
testimony suggested links between sexual per- 
version and his cruel urge to kill. Serving out his 
life sentence, Leopold has been quoted as saying 
that he is a changed man—no cell in his body 
is identical with a cell in the body of the youth 
who was convicted of killing young Bobby Franks. 

Reality of biological change is not to be denied. 
Yet it is an empty argument when men seek to 
be reconciled with God. Only nonphysical changes 
in attitudes, loyalties, ideals, and values can pro- 
duce a genuine “new person in God.” 


“+ Much significance attaches to the fact that 
Jacob took a new name (Genesis 35:9-10). When 
he became known as Israel, he was literally and 
actually a new person—no longer the same man 
who had cheated, lied, schemed, and plotted. 

There are many scriptural indications that this 
change of name symbolizes radical remaking of 
the person. Christians speak of conversion as 
“the new birth.” Reborn into a new set of 
loyalties, Saul of Tarsus became Paul. Peter 
the stalwart disciple did not always answer to 
that title. John’s poetic vision includes a promise 
that the victor in life’s struggle will win a new 
and secret name (Revelation 2:17). 


’ Reality of personal change can be accepted 
without pretending to understand its precise 
mechanics. Many analysts have concluded that 
exact understanding is impossible. 

“In what way, or by what manner of working 
God changes a soul from evil to good,” said 
Thomas Carlyle, “how he impregnates the barren 
rock with priceless gems and gold—is, to the hu- 
man mind, an impenetrable mystery.” 
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For Your Notebook 








By ELMER A. LESLIE 


This background material for the lesson for 
June 9 comes from a biblical archaeologist’s note- 
book. 


In this narrative the “man” (Genesis 32:24) 
with whom Jacob wrestles is manifestly con- 
sidered as a deity. We recall that it was from 
Haran, which lies just over the Syrian border in 
modern Turkey, that Abraham, having set out 
originally from Ur, had entered Canaan (12: 4ff). 

It was back to Haran that Jacob had fled from 
the murderous intent of his brother, Esau. (27: 
43) Now Jacob is at Mahanaim (meaning “two 
camps”), which is probably to be identified with 
Khirbet Mahneh (The Westminster Historical 
Atlas to the Bible, by Wright and Filson), ten 
miles east of Jabesh-gilead, a city on the east 
bank of the Jordan. Later this region was settled 
by the Israelite tribe of Manasseh. 

That very night Jacob, with his two wives, 
Leah and Rachel, their two handmaids, Zilpah 
and Bilhah, and his eleven children crossed over 
“the ford of the Jabbok” River (32:22). The 
Jabbok is the most important stream in Gilead, 
which rose “near to Rabbath-ammon [modern 
Amman, capital of the kingdom of Jordan] and 
flowed east and north in a semicircle before 
descending to the Jordan Valley.” The Jabbok is 
the modern Wadi Zerqa, one of the four main 
streams of Transjordan, two of which (Yarmuk 
and Jabbok) flow into the Jordan, and two 
(Arnon and Zered) into the Dead Sea. 

Once before at Bethel Jacob had experienced 
a spiritual crisis hour (28:10-19). Now comes a 
profounder crisis, as in lonely and awful struggle 
through the night until daybreak he wrestles with 
“a man” who in reality is a manifestation of the 
living God. The divine combatant’s touch upon 
Jacob’s thigh leaves him physically lame. But spir- 
itually speaking, it demonstrated his power to 
prevail with God and man (32:31). 

Moreover, we have portrayed in Jacob and 
Esau two types of humanity. The word Jacob 
embodies the suggestion that he is one who 
“trips up” or “overreaches.” He is presented as 
“civilized,” the typical nomad shepherd who has 
a tent and flocks and so represents a higher social 
order. But Esau is “the typical Bedouin chief,” 
a hunter who lives on wild game and plunder. 

The order in which Jacob arranges his family 
(33:1-3) to confront Esau shows his real fear of 
Esau’s reprisal. The Priestly record makes it clear 
that Jacob dares to face his twin brother first. 
He does not however, fully trust him, but puts 
his own most dearly beloved (his wife, Rachel, 
and her son Joseph) last. Those less dear he places 
nearer the possible revenge of Esau. 
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By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “For Your Notebook” for additional sugges- 
tions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Genesis 37. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Review the unit so far. We move into another 
generation and another round of family strife. 
It is appropriate to study a lesson about the family 
on Father’s Day. By a strange coincidence, the 
title of the lesson is “Facing Family Tensions.” 

This lesson merits more than the usual prepara- 
tion because it is so relevant. In addition to the 
usual resources, Wesley Quarterly, Adult Stu- 
dent, Daily Bible Lessons, the daily Bible read- 
ings, The International Lesson Annual, study the 
section on “The Family” in The Methodist Hym- 
nal. Study copies of The Christian Home, one of 
the finest magazines which The Methodist Church 
produces. Read The Recovery of Family Life, by 
Trueblood and Trueblood (Harper and Brothers, 
$1.50); recommend it to the class. 

As a part of your preparation, consider your 
own family and talk with them about family 
tensions. How do you recognize family tensions? 
How do you resolve them? 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 

II. Favoritism, conceit, trouble 
III. Repetitious patterns 
IV. Is revenge really sweet? 

V. What makes a happy home? 
VI. Home-grown is best 


To BEGIN 


Begin by announcing the topic of the lesson. 
Ask if any members of the class live in homes 
that are completely free of tension. (It may be 
that some members of the class live alone. It 
might be thought that there would be no tension, 
yet some individuals carry on civil wars within 
themselves.) 

You can well emphasize that this topic is rele- 
vant for all. It concerns our families and our 
homes. The question we are concerned with is 
how family tensions can be successfully dealt 
with. The purpose of the lesson is to learn to face 
the tensions of family life realistically, in the hope 
that we may understand the causes, remove the 


Family Tensions 


tensions, and live happily together. Such relations 
do not come about by accident. There is nothing 
more difficult, yet at the same time more reward- 
ing, than for a family to live together happily. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


The Scripture story tells of Jacob’s favoritism 
which inspired the tensions between Joseph and 
his brothers. The Scripture tells also of the 
brothers’ revenge on Joseph and of the sorrow 
which this revenge brought to Jacob. 

At the risk of monotony, call attention again 
to the realism of the Bible. Joseph is the hero, 
but notice how the writer does not spare the hero. 
Apparently none of the rough edges are smoothed 
over. There are great insights to be had from 
the study of these stories of the patriarchs. Roy 
L. Smith points out in The International Lesson 
Annual that instead of dealing with abstract ideas 
and theories, ancient Jewish teachers presented 
their convictions in the form of stories. 


II. Favoritism, conceit, trouble 


Joseph was Jacob’s favorite. This favoritism 
nourished the conceit of Joseph and set him 
apart from his brothers. They became exceedingly 
jealous of him. Stevenson points out that there 
were two reasons for their hatred of Joseph, 
namely, Jacob’s favoritism and Joseph’s conceit. 
The father would have profited by Paul’s ad- 
monition, “Do not provoke your children to anger” 
(Ephesians 6:4). 


III. Repetitious patterns 


There is a kinship between this lesson and the 
one for June 2; you may wish to review it here. 
All the lesson writers call attention to the repeti- 
tious pattern of favoritism, jealousy, and trouble. 
This topic is taken from Jackson’s treatment in 
Adult Student. Study his discussion carefully. 
The pattern is not only repeated from Isaac’s 
family, but also goes back to the descendants of 
Bethuel, the father of Laban and Rebekah, 
Jacob’s uncle and mother. The art of deception 
and treachery apparently was not taught directly, 
but was picked up in practice. Jackson makes this 
point: “Not only is the pattern of double-deal- 
ing continued from generation to generation, but, 
also, the attitude toward duplicity remains the 
same.” 

What about repetitious patterns in your own 
family? It requires disciplined determination to 
keep from patterning our homes after the homes 
in which we grew up. Ask the class if they have 
ever observed children at play, playing house 
or playing school or playing with their dolls or 
with toys. The likeness to their elders may be 
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startling, and even embarrassing! Jackson em- 
phasizes more than once that we teach more by 
example than in any other way. We learn more 
by imitation than by instruction. 


IV. Is revenge really sweet? 


It is often said that revenge is sweet, but is it? 
The brothers got revenge on Joseph, but that 
wasn’t the end of it: they had to betray their 
father Jacob, and for many days and years they 
saw their father’s sorrow and knew that they 
had caused it. Furthermore, they carried in their 
own hearts the burden of having sold Joseph into 
slavery. Little lies must be covered by larger ones. 
Where does the spiral end? 

Revenge is not sweet. It is exceedingly bitter 
and destructive. Call attention here to the laying 
aside of the spirit of revenge on the part of Esau 
and of Jacob. Later we will find that Joseph, 
who had a right to revenge, overcame it with 
love. 

The spirit of revenge is so natural and so hu- 
man that many people have difficulty in accepting 
the love of God. I have heard preachers say that 
God is so mad because Jesus was killed that if 
it weren’t for Jesus’ prayer for forgiveness, God 
would destroy the whole human race. The fact is, 
the death of Jesus represents the extent of God’s 
love. The cross did not change God’s heart, but 
rather revealed it. 


V. What makes a happy home? 


Stevenson emphasizes that families are not 
always happy. Parents are sometimes unwise, and 
there is sometimes bitterness and hatred within 
the family. Note Jackson’s discussion of “An Un- 
happy Family.” What makes for a happy home? 

In answer, it should be noted that the mere 
absence of tension does not necessarily make for 
a happy home. Character is more than innocence 
due to ignorance. Homes are places of joy and 
of scrrow; both the joys and the sorrows should 
be shared. 


Every family faces tensions at one time or an- 
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other. The thing that is needed is the ability 
and the spirit to face the tensions and to over- 
come them. Candidate Adlai Stevenson stressed 
the fact in his first campaign that this genera- 
tion cannot anticipate freedom from tension; 
we must simply learn to live in the midst of a 
world that is topsy-turvy. 

Another thing that makes for a happy home is 
communication between the members of the 
family. The word “communication” is being used 
a great deal now. Its use here suggests that mem- 
bers may and do talk to each other and under- 
stand each other. It is vitally important to keep 
open the lines of communication between parents 
and children, indeed between all the members of 
the family. 

What part would the memory selection play in 
making for a happy home? The home could hardly 
be unhappy if such a spirit prevailed. Christian 
love cannot be bound by laws. It is the oil that 
stills troubled waters, the spirit that enables 
members of the family to enjoy each other. It is 
the most effective means for easing family ten- 
sions and building happy homes. In the ritual 
for marriage there is the statement: “Love and 
loyalty alone will avail as the foundation of a 
happy home.” 


VI. Home-grown is best 


This phrase is usually spoken of in terms of 
vegetables, but there are many other things that 
it applies to also. What is meant by saying that 
home-grown children are best? What other type 
of children are there? Home-grown fun is best; 
the family that plays together, stays together. 
Home-grown religion is best. Is there any other 
type of religion? The family that worships to- 
gether stays together. Home-grown homes are 
best. The home is still the most influential agency 
in the life of the child. The best way you can 
help your children to have successful and happy 
homes of their own is to give them the experience 
of living in such a home now. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How did Joseph intensify the jealousy of 
his brothers? 

2. What attitudes or qualities make for ten- 
sion in the family? 

3. How can parents recognize these attitudes 
and qualities in themselves? in their children? 

4. How can parents remove these attitudes 
and qualities and thus make for harmony? 

5. In what way or ways does the church help 
in the building of happy homes? 


In CLOSING 


Review the discussion briefly. We have used 
Jacob and his family to think about a problem 
common to all of us. Urge the students to think 
on their own homes and to strive to make their 
home a haven of blessing and a place of peace. 
You might urge the members of the class to sub- 
scribe to The Christian Home ($2.00 a year) and 
maybe urge them again to read The Recovery of 
Family Life, by Trueblood and Trueblood. 

Next Sunday the topic is “Recognizing God’s 
Providence.” Whenever we count our blessings, 
we may begin to see that things are not so bad 
after all. Close with a prayer such as given in 
Wesley Quarterly. 


in Action 





The Group 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “For 
Your Notebook.” 


The question for discussion is this: How do we 
handle family tensions? 

It may be well to have a member of the class 
read briefly the biblical story or, better yet, tell 
it in his own words. Center on the conflict be- 
tween Joseph and his brothers (Genesis 37). 

Select five members of the class who will 
represent a family group in role playing ways 
of dealing with family tensions. Have these per- 
sons choose some family situations over which 
tensions might occur. 

Obtain copies of the seven leaflets, The To- 
getherness Series (3080-C)1 prepared by the De- 
partment of the Christian Family (15 cents per 
set). Distribute these leaflets among the persons 
who will represent the family group. They will 
give information on problems with which these 
persons may deal in demonstrating ways of solv- 
ing disputes in the family. 

After the person has read the story of the 
conflict between Joseph and his brothers or has 





1 Order from Service Department, Board of Education, The 
Methodist Church, Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 








told it in his own words, let him end with the 
question, What should we do when there are real 
tensions between persons in the family? At this 
point let the persons representing the family 
demonstrate four ways in which you might handle 
problems such as those being considered. 

For example, suppose the tension is about 
money and its use in the family. Let them demon- 
strate one way of solution: through domination. 

As a second solution have the group face the 
same question and this time decide it by taking 
a vote. Let the vote be very close, three to two. 

Now let the family group think through the 
same question, this time working out a com- 
promise in which each person gives in a little. 

Next time let the persons work through the 
same problem, each one in the group trying to 
understand the other persons, to accept what is 
good in what each has to say, to reject what is 
not good, and to come out of the situation with 
more insight and understanding of the whole 
problem of the use of money in the family. 

When these four ways of going about the solu- 
tion of the problem have been demonstrated, ask 
each person to indicate how he felt as he played 
it each time. 

Now turn to the entire group and ask them 
to evaluate each of these methods of handling 
the situation from the standpoint of their own 
experience. What are the limitations of each? 
Which approach heightened tension? Which re- 
lieved tension? How do we go about changing 
the feelings of one person toward another? 

It may be well to have this lesson conclude 
with the family group at prayer, with each mem- 
ber praying for another member of the family. 


p—__From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ Family tensions begin very early. Every par- 
ent knows that the arrival of a new baby may 
lead to suspicion, jealousy, and anger on the part 
of the other children. Usually this state of affairs 
is brief and moderate, but there are instances in 
which it leads to tragedy. 

Last October, a blue-eyed blonde of twenty 
months died in a hospital of a Southern city. Ac- 
cording to testimony of the police officer who 
investigated, she was kicked and beaten to death 
by her three-year-old brother. Extremely jealous 
of attention given his sister, the youngster kicked 
and stamped her when left together briefly. 


’ Hatreds and fears that lead men to make war 
upon one another are involved, in miniature, in 
every family. Normally, bursts of violence are 
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limited to occasional tears, shouts, and angry 
words. Perhaps there is no situation short of 
dictatorship in which an occasional outburst 
does not take place. 

Permitted to mount to the danger point, such 
factors cease to be normal and harmless. Wise 
parents notice them and make adjustments be- 
fore it is too late. Blinded by partiality for the 
son of his old age, Jacob failed to see that the 
older boys were seething with jealousy. 

Their outburst was less violent than that of 
three California boys who shot and killed their 
father last September. Though the trigger was 
actually pulled by a seven-year-old, his brothers 
of nine and ten planned most details. As punish- 
ment for breaking into a neighbor’s garage, they 
had been shut in their room. So they plotted to 
kill both parents, take over the house, and run it 
their way. 


’ It would be a foolish and futile goal to at- 
tempt the elimination of tensions. They pervade 
every area of human relationship—family, neigh- 
borhood, city, nation, and world. Clubs, societies, 
business agencies, associations of ministers, civic 
and fraternal groups involve differences of opin- 
ion and aim. That is inevitable, for every group 
of humans is a dynamic field—not a static one. 
Without tensions to stimulate us to solve prob- 
lems, we would be likely to grow complacent, 
then stale, and finally stagnant. Tension be- 
comes a source of evil only when misdirected or 
magnified beyond wholesome proportions. 

Part of the genius of Charles Lamb probably 
stems from family tensions. As a clerk in the of- 
fices of the East India Company, young Lamb 
was faced with a major problem. Should he have 
his sister Mary committed to an institution—or 
care for her at home? 

Mary was sometimes lucid and calm; at other 
times she was violently deranged. Her brother 
tended her with loving care until her death—in 
spite of the fact that during a period of insanity, 
Mary had killed their invalid mother. Refusing 
to commit her to an institution, her brother 
dedicated his life to quiet, faithful nursing. Much 
of the sensitivity and vigor of his writings stem 
from his self-giving under family tension. 


Few families of modern times ever had more 
tensions than that of Samuel Wesley: poverty, 
abundant children, political quarrels between 
husband and wife, household difficulties brought 
about because Pastor Wesley couldn’t get along 
with members of his congregation or satisfy his 
creditors. 


Yet two qualities always marked the strife-— 


pulled household. Neither Samuel nor Susannah 
Wesley ever ceased for an instant to love God 
and to love each other. Small wonder that their 
sons John and Charles, given muscles by striving, 
grew up to launch a great revival of religion. 
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By ELMER A. LESLIE 


This background material for the lesson for 
June 16 comes from a biblical archaeologist’s 
notebook. 


Joseph, now a youth of seventeen, had been 
born to Jacob by Rachel, beloved ancestress of 
the nothern tribes of Israel, Joseph, and Ben- 
jamin. In the J source’s story of Joseph, his 
brothers’ jealousy of him is caused by the candid 
favoritism shown him by their father, Jacob, as 
evidenced by “the long robe with sleeves” which 
he made for Joseph. This indicates, as Robinson 
says, that he is to be “a gentlemen and do no 
work!” In E’s source the jealousy is due to the 
brilliant dreams which the precocious, naive 
young braggart gloatingly relays to his brothers. 

In the E source it is Reuben who withholds 
the murder of Joseph at his brothers’ hands by, 
instead, stripping him of his “long robe with 
sleeves” and casting him into a pit. In the J 
source it is Judah who secures the brothers’ con- 
sent to sell him as a slave to a caravan of 
Ishmaelite Arabs hailing from Trans-Jordanian 
Gilead. Their camels were laden with that land’s 
famed aromatic products of gum, balm, and 
myrrh and were bound for Egypt. Thus J’s ac- 
count brings him to Egypt where, under the 
providence of God, Joseph performs for Egypt 
and Palestine the great work of his life. 

Reuben, not knowing what his brothers had 
done, upon finding the pit empty, rent his clothes 
in lament. He dipped Joseph’s “long robe with 
sleeves” in the blood of a he-goat and sent it to 
Jacob. In great distress Jacob determined to 
lament his death unceasingly until he himself 
should descend to the world of the dead. But the 
reader knows that Joseph is still alive. 

Seldom in a single chapter do we learn so much 
about oriental customs and attitudes. We note 
the envy-creating expression by the father, of 
favoritism in all its destruction of family spirit. 
We sense the bitter mood of jealousy and its 
justice-blind reactions in the attitude of the 
brothers. 

We see flashed before us a typical caravan of 
the ancient East, with its long line of camels 
headed for Egypt, heavily laden with the famed 
balm of Gilead and with aromatic gums and 
myrrh. We see one brother courageously standing 
up against the murder of one of his own flesh, 
yet willingly selling him as a slave to Egypt- 
bound Bedouin merchants. 

In the whole story we are persistently aware 
of the belief in an overruling Providence on the 
part of a God who is leading his own people. In 
spite of all that men can do to thwart it, he has 
a great work for Joseph to do. 
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Recognizing God’s Providence 
(World Service Sunday ) 
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By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “For Your Notebook” for additional sugges- 
tions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Genesis 39: 20-23; 41: 46-52. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The topic for today, “Recognizing God’s 
Providence,” is appropriate for World Service 
Sunday. God’s providence extends to ail the 
world. 

Orient this lesson in the unit. Our biblical ma- 
terial is concerned with the patriarchs. We have 
studied about Isaac and Rebekah and their chil- 
dren, then about Jacob and his children. Today 
we are to study about Joseph in Egypt and his 
children. 

The resources are numerous and enriching: 
Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, Daily Bible 
Lessons, the daily Bible readings, and The In- 
ternational Lesson Annual. Frequently there is a 
slightly different emphasis in The International 
Lesson Annual, but this is fine; all the materials 
are helpful. 

Let a part of your preparation be meditation 
on your own blessings and good fortune. List the 
things for which you can be thankful. Consider 
any adversities through which you have gone. 
How did they affect your faith? In what way was 
God’s will made manifest through them and be- 
yond them? The aim of the lesson is to challenge 
us to rely upon God in the midst of adversity and 
also to rely upon God in times of prosperity. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. The Lord was with him 
III. God’s will not apparent 
IV. The refiner’s’ fire 
V. A moral jewel 
VI. When the tables were turned 
VII. Be steadfast 


To BEGIN 


Begin with a brief review. Ask the class to 
help you name the characters we have been 


studying. It is hoped that these patriarchs will 
come to life for members of the class and that 
we can learn some of the great spiritual lessons 
which their lives can teach us. Recall Abraham’s 
spiritual sensitivity and his prayerful concern 
for others; remind the class of Isaac as a man of 
peace in a world of strife; recount the reasons for 
estrangement and also the eventual reconcilia- 
tion between Jacob and Esau; warn the class of 
the repetitious patterns in Jacob’s family; and so 
move on to this lesson. 

Today we are concerned with Joseph and his 
fate in Egypt. He was almost overwhelmed by 
misfortune. Through it all, he maintained his 
faith in God. When better times came, he still 
maintained his faith. The concern of the lesson is 
to challenge us to have faith in the midst of 
adversity and also in times of prosperity. 


How To ProcEEeD 
I. Scriptural background 


There are two printed passages of Scripture. 
The first tells of how Joseph honored God in 
prison in the face of injustice and during his ad- 
versity. The other tells of how Joseph continued 
to honor God after his elevation to a high place 
in Pharaoh’s court. Read each passage after you 
introduce it. 


II. The Lord was with him 


Joseph was gifted in many ways, and thus he 
was able to make a place for himself. Wherever 
he was, promotions came quickly and frequently. 
The writer of the biblical story could not account 
for Joseph’s steadfastness nor for his success, 
other than to say, “The Lorp was with Joseph.” 
Discuss this question with the class. Was the 
Lord with Joseph in any unique way? Is the 
Lord with us today as much as he was with 
Joseph in Egypt? 


III. God’s will not apparent 


Note the first paragraph in Stevenson’s dis- 
cussion. There are two ways of looking at the 
events related about Joseph: First, from our per- 
spective of knowing the whole story and thus 
being able to see that God was with him; hind- 
sight is so much easier than foresight. The other 
way of looking at it is from Joseph’s own view as 
he was undergoing these experiences. His had to 
be a day-by-day faith. God was in the darkness 
with him, but it took the eyes of faith to perceive 
God’s presence and providence. In like manner, 
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God is in the dark with us. Why can’t we find 
God’s will? And why can’t we keep it? 


IV. The refiner’s fire 


Stevenson (Wesley Quarterly) discusses the 
value of suffering as a means of gaining insight. It 
seems appropriate then that Joseph should have 
known so much, because he endured a great deal 
of suffering. His misfortunes came one after the 
other. Let the class help you to list them. For 
some of these misfortunes Joseph might have 
felt a responsibility, such as the hatred of his 
brothers. But should their hatred have gone to 
such an extent? His good work and purity in the 
house of Potiphar were rewarded with rejection 
and prison. His kindness toward the butler was 
forgotten. Joseph lingered in prison, but he did 
not grow cynical nor resentful. The saints are 
sifted by suffering! 

What a vast difference between the Joseph of 
his youth and the Joseph whom we meet in 
Egypt. Joseph’s transformation is akin to the 
prodigal son, who “came to himself” (Luke 15: 
11-19). Do you know of instances when children 
of wealth have become poor, but through ad- 
versity have become moral heroes and spiritual 
leaders? Do you know of instances when the poor 
have become rich, yet have remained humble and 
maintained their idealism? Change of circum- 
stance or of fortune may change the man, or may 
just bring out what was there all the time. 


V. A moral jewel 


This story about Joseph is almost unbelievable. 
It stands out as a moral jewel and as a spiritual 
peak amongst the patriarchs. How could he have 
undergone the troubles he did without becoming 
cynical? The moral and spiritual level attained 
by Joseph in Egypt foreshadows the eighth-cen- 
tury prophets and the New Testament. Joseph’s 
reply to Potiphar’s wife was in the form of a 
question which had moral and spiritual refer- 
ence: “How then can I do this great wickedness, 
and sin against God?” (Genesis 39:9). 


VI. When the tables were turned 


Have you known persons who have gone from 
adversity to success? What change in attitude 
has resulted? There seemed to be no difference 
for Joseph. He relied upon God in the time of 
adversity. He thanked God and sought God’s 
will in the time of prosperity. Note the names of 
his sons. 

Joseph did not seek revenge, either on Potiphar 
or Potiphar’s wife, nor on the butler. I have 
often wondered if he ever saw these persons 
again. Surely he saw the butler. But the name 
of Joseph’s first son, Manasseh, means “Making 
to forget,” and the name of his second son, 
Ephraim, means “To be fruitful.” 

In the lesson for next Sunday, we will see that 
Joseph sought no revenge, even against his 
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jealous brothers. Joseph was a man of mercy. He 
was one who restored human relations. 


VII. Be steadfast 


What application can we make of this lesson 
about Joseph? He was steadfast in the midst of 
adversity and was steadfast also in the midst of 
prosperity. Which is harder to bear spiritually, 
adversity or prosperity? Material success is per- 
haps more seductive. We begin to feel that we 
can take care of ourselves. Deuteronomy records 
a number of warnings to the Israelites, as they 
were about to go into the Promised Land, to be- 
ware lest they forget the Lord. (Deuteronomy 
8:11.) 

This topic, ‘““Be Steadfast,” comes from Paul’s 
challenge to the Corinthians (1 Corinthians 15: 
58): “Be steadfast, immovable, always abounding 
in the work of the Lord, knowing that in the 
Lord your labor is not in vain.” 

In some ways, though hundreds of years apart, 
Joseph achieved the spirit of Paul. Jackson points 
this out in his topic, “Revenge Not Sought.” But 
in another sense Joseph achieved the spirit of 
Paul, as Paul expresses it in Philippians, that he 
had become able to be both abased and to abound, 
that he was able through God to do all things. 
(Philippians 4: 11-13.) 

Such a day-by-day faith can be ours. It depends 
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upon where we put the emphasis. If we become 
blinded to God’s providence, we will not be able 
to find much good in life, no matter how well off 
we are. But if we recognize God’s providence and 
glory in it, we will find more and more evidences 
of God. Recall again Pentecost, when God poured 
out his spirit upon men. He is still eager to pour 
out that spirit upon us, if we will but receive it. 
Be steadfast. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How does the recognition of God’s providence 
aid in reconciliation? 

2. What assurance, if any, did Joseph have 
that all would end well? 

3. How was Joseph able to remain faithful in 
all his adversity? 

4. In what way was Joseph’s success a reward 
for his faithfulness? 

5. Which is harder to bear spiritually, adversity 
or prosperity? 

6. In the persons you know, is the willingness 
to go through the refiner’s fire increasing or de- 
creasing? 


In CLOSING 


Review this lesson briefly. It is not as important 
to list the troubles of Joseph as it is to emphasize 
his faithfulness. Emphasize that his faithfulness 
continued when the tables were turned and he 
enjoyed great success. Challenge the class to de- 
velop such a steadfast faith. 

Close with a prayer such as is found in Wesley 
Quarterly. 


ce——The Group in Action 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “For 
Your Notebook.” 


This lesson is an interesting study in self-analy- 
sis as we compare our own thoughts and feelings 
with Joseph’s. 

In today’s lesson let’s use both psychodrama— 
the enactment of conflict within an individual— 
and role playing. (See “The Teacher’s Work- 
shop,” page 5.) 

First, have one person enact the way he would 
feel if thrown in prison, away from his family, a 
stranger in a foreign country, forsaken and alone. 
Then have another person read Genesis 39: 20-23. 

Ask one section of the class to interpret the 
reasons for the difference between the way a per- 
son would feel ordinarily and the way Joseph felt. 
What causes this change in perception of the situa- 
tion in which we are placed? 


Now have this person enact how he would feel 
if he had been persecuted and then his captors 
came and offered him a very lucrative and respon- 
sible job wherein he could serve and help his peo- 
ple. Let the person weigh the alternatives of re- 
taliation and recrimination. Let him review his 
past experience to see whether he is capable. Let 
him think over the new relationships that such a 
task would involve. Let him review in his own 
mind some of the dangers and some of the possi- 
bilities as he makes a decision. 

Ask another section of the class to review the 
biblical material from the standpoint of the way 
they face a very difficult situation. 

Let the person continue his psychodrama by 
showing the way in which he would go about ac- 
cepting himself, his limitations, his need to curb 
certain impulses. He would show his need to 
weigh and choose in the light of his past experi- 
ences and the ethical insights God has given him 
and to accept the grace and forgiveness of God 
so that he can endure adversity, prison, danger, 
and temptation. 

Ask a third section of the class to discuss the 
ways we may overcome our desire for comfort, 
success, and power so that we may be more spir- 
itually aware of God’s providence toward us, day 
by day. 

After each group has had fifteen minutes to dis- 
cuss its assignment, ask each group to report back 
on the insights it has gained. At the conclusion 
of this reporting, ask one person to summarize. 

You may want to conclude this session with 
the singing of the hymn, “There’s a Wideness in 
God’s Mercy” (The Methodist Hymnal, 76), or 
another hymn that expresses the providence of 
God. 


[From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


Before anyone can hope to recognize “provi- 
dence,” he must arrive at a working definition of 
it. No man can see God’s gifts as good until he has 
come to a decision about what things are good and 
what are bad for him. 

Francis Bacon, high on the list of great English 
philosophers, considered this matter at length. 
Eventually he reached a conclusion: “Prosperity 
is the blessing of the Old Testament; adversity is 
the blessing of the New, which carrieth the greater 
benediction.” 


’ Bacon’s analysis of differences between the Old’ 


and New Testaments is much too simple. But it 
has a degree of validity. According to the point of 
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view from which the Scripture of the week was 
written, God is responsible for everything. When 
a man achieves success, it is because God has 
blessed him. Failure, according to this viewpoint, 
represents punishment at the hand of God. 

After famine sent the sons of Israel into Egypt, 
Joseph looked back on the past and saw it in a new 
light. God’s hand was even involved in the jealous 
betrayal that sent him into slavery, he concluded. 
“God sent me before you to preserve for you a 
remnant on earth, and to keep alive for you many 
survivors” (Genesis 45:7). 

When life is viewed through this special set of 
spectacles, ground according to the prescription of 
faith that cannot be shaken, possibility for lasting 
defeat simply does not exist. God’s care and con- 
cern are seen in every incident, no matter what its 
nature or outcome. Even complete and crushing 
failure is regarded as disciplinary in character, 
leading men toward God. This point of view is not 
confined to the New Testament—though the role 
of voluntary suffering is much more conspicuous 
there than in the Old Testament. 


% God’s providence, through which Israel’s fam- 
ily was saved to become founders of a nation, is 
the central theme of major Jewish ceremonies. 
Even today, celebration of the Feast of the Pass- 
over is a commemoration of the escape from Egyp- 
tian captivity. 

Within the Christian tradition, the feast of the 
Lord’s Supper is also a ritual of celebration. It 
commemorates and makes fresh that special act of 
providence whose climax was Jesus’ self-giving at 
Calvary. It, too, was an act of deliverance—from 
spiritual rather than political and economic bond- 
age in all the world’s Egypts. 


’ No event or circumstance whatever can cause 
a person to recognize God’s providence unless he 
sees it through eyes of faith and belief. Using 
spectacles of doubt, the viewer finds nothing more 
vivid than coincidence or fate. It takes a Moses, 
suggests one of our great poets, to see God in a 
burning bush. Persons of less spiritual sensitivity 
sit around that same bush and pick blackberries. 


(For Your Notebook 





By ELMER A. LESLIE 


This background material for the lesson for 
June 23 comes from a biblical archaeologist’s note- 
book. 


The two references of this lesson belong, respec- 
tively, to the J and E narratives (the narratives 
that use “Jahveh” and “Elohim” for the name of 
God). Upon being taken by the Ishmaelites to 
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Egypt, Joseph had been purchased from them 
by Potiphar, Pharaoh’s captain of the guard 
(Genesis 37:36). Under fake accusation by the 
wife of Potiphar, Joseph was put by Potiphar 
into the prison house, where political prisoners 
against the Egyptian realm were incarcerated. 

The narrative emphasizes the divine care ex- 
perienced by Joseph although he was in prison. 
His actions so won the confidence of the keeper of 
the prison that he gave Joseph supervision over all 
the prisoners, with complete responsibility for 
their care (39:23). We sense the pride of the 
Semitic historian as he reports the success which 
has attended a Hebrew in Egypt and, by inference, 
the increase in prestige that he has brought to the 
Hebrews. 

Between the first and second references of our 
lesson Joseph has advanced in the nature of the 
responsibility placed upon him as well as in repu- 
tation for absolute integrity (39:23). While in 
charge of the prisoners he comes upon two of 
the most famous of them, because of their position 
in the Pharaoh’s court—the chief butler and the 
chief baker, both of whom, as Robinson suggests, 
were most likely under suspicion of having at- 
tempted to poison the Pharaoh. Potiphar, captain 
of the guard, put them in Joseph’s custody. 

In the second reference, Genesis 41: 46-52, 
Joseph’s skill and dependability had enhanced his 
prominence at the Egyptian court. He is now 
presented to us in the role of interpreter of 
dreams. Light is thrown upon this new role as- 
sumed by Joseph from a recently discovered 
Egyptian hieratic (priestly) writing which came 
presumably from Thebes. It dates from the Nine- 
teenth Dynasty (about 1300 B.c.), but the editor 
cites evidence that its material may derive from 
the Twelfth Dynasty (2000-1800 B.c.). 

As John A. Wilson remarks, “Very commonly 
the principle of similars is used, either similars 
of sound, that is, puns, or similars of situation, like 
the dreams which Joseph interpreted” (Ancient 
Near Eastern Texts, by J. B. Pritchard; Princeton 
University Press, 1950). By just such a “principle 
of similars” Joseph, in Genesis 41:25-36, inter- 
prets Pharaoh’s dream as described in detail in 
Genesis 41:1-24. 

In brief, the seven good cows represent seven 
good years of rich productivity, and the seven lean 
cows represent seven bad years of famine, such 
famine as will consume all the stored grain of 
the seven good years. In verses 46-52 Joseph ap- 
pears in the role of food administrator, the Her- 
bert Hoover of Egypt, storing up in the seven good 
years the plenteous grain for use in the succeeding 
seven years of famine. 

Just before the famine had set in, Joseph’s wife, 
daughter of the priest of On, had presented him 
with two sons whose very names Manasseh 
(“making to forget”) and Ephraim (“to be fruit- 
ful”) are expressive of Joseph’s consciousness 
that the transforming might of God was with him. 
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June 30: 


What Makes a Man Great? 


p—_The Leader in Action 


By BOND FLEMING 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “For 
Your Notebook” for additional suggestions and 
illustrations. 


Scripture: Genesis 45: 3-15. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


I hope you thrill to this lesson on “What Makes 
a Man Great?” It is the final lesson in the unit 
on “Severing and Restoring Human Relations.” 
This lesson on Joseph is the story of one who 
endured separation and who through faith and 
forgiveness restored human relations. 

The resources for this lesson are numerous 
and are splendid: Wesley Quarterly, Adult Stu- 
dent, Daily Bible Lessons, the daily Bible read- 
ings (read all of the Joseph story at one sitting 
if you can), and The International Lesson Annual. 
Review the introduction to this unit in The In- 
ternational Lesson Annual. 

Before you begin your study, list the quali- 
ties you think make for greatness. Which of 
these qualities do you possess? This is Inde- 
pendence Sunday. Think of those who made us 
free. What qualities did they have? 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. Vengeance or forgiving love 
III. “The wicked flee when no one pursues” 
IV. God brings good out of evil 
V. What makes a man great? 
VI. “Rise Up, O Men of God” 


To BEGIN 


This is the third lesson on Joseph. In the first, 
we studied about him as a favored youngster, 
selfish and conceited. In the second, a young man 
faithful to God in adversity, he was still faithful 
when he rose to great success. Now we are to 
study about him as one who had achieved high 
position and great power. The story of his remark- 
able endurance and rise to power is hard to be- 
lieve, but the story of his conduct after he gained 
the power is even more remarkable. We are to 
study about Joseph in an effort to answer the 
question, What makes a man great? He was a 
great man. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


The Scripture passage tells the story of how 
Joseph revealed himself to his brothers. The 
situation was chokingly emotional. This incident 
took place just after the moving speech by 
Judah in behalf of Benjamin. You may want to 
give the background for this speech and read it 
to the class. (Genesis 44:18-34.) It is the daily 
Bible reading for Thursday. This speech moved 
Joseph in such a way that he could no longer 
control himself. He recognized the desired change 
that had come over his brothers, and so he re- 
vealed himself to them. 


II. Vengeance or forgiving love 


There are those who question the greatness of 
Joseph because, as Stevenson says, he toyed with 
his brothers and teased them. These critics accuse 
Joseph of being vengeful and sadistic. He kept 
Simeon as a hostage, compelled them to bring 
Benjamin, and accused them all of being spies. 
The natural fears of the brothers made their 
situation seem worse than it really was. 

Note Stevenson’s discussion, “Loving Rebuke.” 
Joseph overwhelmed them with his kindness and 
his forgiveness. After Judah’s great speech that 
proved that the brothers had changed from the 
time Joseph was a boy, Joseph revealed himself 
to them; and with repeated assurances he made 
them feel at home. Why was it so hard for them to 
believe Joseph and to accept his forgiveness? 


Ill. “The wicked flee when no one pursues” 


Roy L. Smith has a topic entitled, “Wicked 
and Wincing,” and states that “Nothing through 
which Joseph had ever been compelled to pass 
could compare in terror with the situation in 
which his brothers found themselves when they 
faced him, the prime minister of all Egypt, in 
the privacy of that inner court, and suddenly 
realized that they were at his mercy.” The 
brothers were so dismayed that at first they could 
not answer him. 

It was their guilt feeling which made them 
react as they did to the kindnesses shown to them 
by Joseph. Because their deeds had been evil, 
they flinched when brought into the light. 


IV. God brings good out of evil 


This story involves a philosophy of history. 
It is difficult to suppose that God actually chose 
the evil of Joseph’s brothers as a means to ac- 
complishing good, yet Joseph could not explain 
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how things had worked out except to say that 
God had sent him before them. His bitter experi- 
ences of injustice had been a part of a divine 
plan. The thing to emphasize here is Joseph’s 
great faith and his complete trust in God. 

You might point out that a similar faith and 
trust is found in Paul’s letter to the Romans, 
“We know that in everything God works for good 
with those who love him” (8:28). God brings 
good out of evil, but it takes God and man to- 
gether. Had it not been for the character and 
the steadfastness of Joseph, there would have 
been a different end for the story of Joseph in 
Egypt. 

Roy L. Smith in The International Lesson 
Annual calls one of his topics “A Philosophy of 
History.” Stevenson in Wesley Quarterly dis- 
cusses this same idea. God is greater than man 
and can use the wrath of men for his own glory. 
The deed of the brothers was still reprehensible. 
They were still guilty of hating their brother. 
Joseph was such that God could work through 
him; he was a person whom God could use. What 
about us? Are we persons whom God can use? 
We are living in critical times, times that are 
out of joint. Are we a part of the problem, or a 
part of the solution? God’s plans may be blocked 
for awhile, but God’s purpose ultimately will 
prevail. He brings good out of evil. 


V. What makes a man great? 


This topic is the title of the lesson. Take note 
of Stevenson’s challenging discussion of “The 
Measure of a Man.” Pose the questions Stevenson 
asks; urge the class to think of individuals who 
could measure up to these standards. Then con- 
sider all the topics found in Jackson’s discussion 
of the lesson in Adult Student. What other quali- 
ties would the class suggest in answer to the 
question, What makes a man great? 

Jackson discusses these characteristics as they 
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apply to Joseph. He feared God and sought to 
do his will. He was wise and sought practical 
ways of doing things. He was patient because of 
his deep faith and calm trust in God. He was un- 
selfish, as is evidenced by his continuous concern 
for others. He was forgiving; he held no grudges; 
he was a man of great courage who spoke the 
truth as God led him to understand it. 

Joseph was a great man. He restored severed 
human relations. Spend a few moments and let 
the class help you list some great names in the 
history of our country and some qualities that 
characterized these great men. What names of 
living persons should be on such a list? 

If time permits, you may wish to consider the 
teachings of Jesus on greatness. He turned the 
then current notion upside down; Jesus stressed 
humility and social-mindedness. The test of a 
person’s greatness was not how many servants 
he had, but how many people he served! 


VI. “Rise Up, O Men of God” 


The lesson has been a study of Joseph and of 
qualities that made him great, but the study 
was for a purpose, that we might behold his 
greatness and thus become greater persons our- 
selves. The study of greatness is a challenge to 
greatness. This topic is the title of a hymn (The 
Methodist Hymnal, 267) , but it is also a command. 
You might read that poem. Another appropriate 
poem has in it the phrase, “The day of march 
has come.” So it has; it is time for us to be up 
and doing—the work of the church and the work 
of God. 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. What makes a man truly great? Distin- 
guish fame and greatness. 

2. What qualities of character in Joseph are 
revealed in the story? Are these the qualities 
that make a man great? 

3. How do these qualities help restore right 
relations and build brotherhood? 





Valiant Servants of God 


In July we start a new unit in the Inter- 
national Lesson Series. This unit, “Valiant 
Servants of God,” deals with human person- 
ality and how, in spite of its weakness, God 
uses it in the fulfillment of his divine pur- 
pose. 

The July topics are: 


July 7: Miriam: -Woman’s Leadership 
July 14: Jethro: Practical Counselor 
July 21: Caleb: Dauntless Faith 

July 28: Gideon: Combating Paganism 
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4. What changes in the idea of greatness did 
Jesus suggest? 
5. What great persons do you know? 


In CLOSING 


Remind the class of these two units based on 
the Book of Genesis: “The Beginnings of Man 
and His Faith in God” and “Severing and Restor- 
ing Human Relations.” Summarize briefly this 
lesson on “What Makes a Man Great?” Challenge 
the class to practice the qualities discussed as 
they live from day to day. 

Next Sunday we begin a new quarter and a 
new unit on “Valiant Servants of God.” May you 
and the members of your class be among the 
number. 


p—_The Group in Action 


By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and 
“For Your Notebook.” 


Many leaders find their greatness by dividing 
and conquering. Joseph found his greatness by 
uniting his people and helping them to prosper. 
Which is the path to greatness? 

Let’s begin with the familiar. Ask the members 
of the class to divide into small buzz groups of 
two or three persons. Have each group nominate 
one individual for a Hall of Fame. List these 
nominations on the blackboard. 

Ask the groups to huddle again and to indicate 
the reasons why they think this person is great. 
As they report back, place the reason, briefly 
stated, on the blackboard. 

Ask them to indicate in a phrase the principle 
by which each of these persons lived. For ex- 
ample, Harry Emerson Fosdick contends that 
great ideas “used him” and that he merely ex- 
pressed them. Albert Schweitzer says reverence 
for life has been the guiding principle in his 
experience. 

Ask the group to evaluate these standards of 
greatness in the light of our teachings concern- 
ing the way Joseph received his brothers. When 
the tables were turned, did he use power as a 
means of retaliation or reconciliation? 

Ask persons to point out the scriptural passages 
that support their point of view. Did the way 
Joseph behaved in this situation make persons 
feel an increase in their own self-respect, or did 
they feel small, underhanded? 

Does God operate in history? Is he a force at 
work in human events or is he beyond human 
history? If we believe that God is at work in 
human history, how can we seek to help him 


carry out his reconciling purpose in our world? 

Once again let the small groups huddle to- 
gether and discuss this question. Ask them to 
state their opinions in the light of the lessons they 
have learned from this unit on “Restoring Human 
Relations.” 

In conclusion it might be well to have two 
or three persons report on new insights they have 
gained from this unit. The leader should prepare 
a short, summarizing statement to conclude it. 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


% It is clear that the writer of Genesis does not 
for an instant intend to suggest that Joseph’s 
greatness stems from his material success. 

Note that it was Joseph’s wealth and power 
that drew his people to Egypt, creating the situa- 
tion that led to the period of captivity. Joseph’s 
greatness lies in the fact that he was an instru- 
ment of God’s purpose. It is as simple—and as 
mysterious—as that. 


’ Much of Joseph’s greatness is associated with 
his role in the life of his people. He influenced 
the course of tribal (and later, national) existence. 
It is safe to assume that his name would not even 
appear in the Bible had he done nothing more 
than go to Egypt, become a man of great wealth 
and international importance, play a leading role 
in economic and political developments of his 
day. 


’& Martin Buber, a noted Jewish thinker of our 
time, points out that biblical views focus upon 
greatness of men who launch enterprises—not 
upon those who bring them to fruition. It was 
Joshua who actually brought the Children of 
Israel into the Promised Land; yet his stature 
does not compare with that of Moses who died 
before seeing “success.” David is head and 
shoulders above Solomon, in spite of the fact 
that it was the latter who brought the Jews to 
their peak of material prosperity and power. For 
though Solomon actually built the Temple, it 
was his father who launched the enterprise. 

Prophets and spiritual leaders are great, con- 
cludes Buber, not because they succeed in doing 
spectacular things they undertake—but because 
they give themselves to God splendidly and with- 
out reservation. 


’ How big an achievement is required in order 


to deserve the adjective “great”? 
After laugh-maker Joe E. Brown won wealth 
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and fame, he devoted much of his time to enter- 
taining men and women in the armed forces. 
Once he put on a special show for fifteen hundred 
airmen stationed in New Guinea. 

As Ralph Hancock tells in Laughter Is a Won- 
derful Thing (by Brown and Hancock), Joe 
gave everything he had. After a burst of wild 
applause, he admitted, panting, that he had shot 
his whole wad—was out of ammunition. 

Silence gripped the big crowd, then a loud 
fellow bellowed out a suggestion that Brown tell 
them some dirty stories. 

Soberly, the comedian recited some of his ac- 
complishments: sixty-five moving pictures, en- 
gagements in world-famous theaters, familiarity 
with many celebrities on a first-name basis, and 
200,000 miles of travel to make soldiers laugh. 
But the one thing of which he was really proud, 
he said, was that he had never stooped to tell 
a dirty story in order to get a laugh. 

Perhaps the class would profit from a dis- 
cussion of whether a comedian’s philosophy of 
storytelling can or cannot win greatness. 


*& Judgments of an individual’s success or failure 
are never permanent. They are always open to 
revision in later periods. Men of different ages 
may vary widely in their conclusions about sig- 
nificance of a person’s contributions. 

In 1862, a distinguished newspaper published 
this set of questions: 

“What shall we call him? Coward, assassin, 
savage, murderer of women and babies? Or shall 
we consider them all as embodied in the word 
fiend and call him Lincoln, the Fiend?” 

This analysis, originally issued by editors of 
the Richmond Enquirer, is just one of hundreds 
that denied Abraham Lincoln’s right to greatness. 
In the north as well as in the south, he was given 
such titles as “Kentucky Mule,” “Illinois Beast,” 
“Despicable Tyrant,” and “The Ape.” In Lincoln 
as They Saw Him, Herbert Mitgang has com- 
piled numerous appraisals of the Emancipator. 
Even the most complimentary of them hardly 
represents world opinion in 1956. 

It is doubtful that one century is sufficient to 
determine a man’s place in history. Joseph’s 
greatness has stood the test of at least three 
thousand years of scrutiny. 


fp For Your Notebook 





By ELMER A. LESLIE 


This background material for the lesson for 
June 30 comes from a biblical archaeologist’s 
notebook. 


These verses bring to a forceful climax the 


story of Joseph. They deal with the effective 
reunion of a great ancient family. They in no 
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sense minimize the greatness of the injustice 
which had been perpetrated upon the main 
character of the story. 

As we read this account of Joseph’s making 
himself known to his brothers, we are aware of 
several specific things. First of all, we sense the 
keen feeling for the family, specific and detailed 
interest in every individual concerned, so char- 
acteristic of religious Jews everywhere. Chapter 
44 should be read in connection with 45. 

Second, we sense the pathetic reality of the 
aged Jacob, back in Palestine, awaiting the re- 
turn of his sons with their brother Benjamin, 
whose presence the Hebrew royal official 
(Joseph) had demanded, and whom Joseph had 
gently and warmly greeted: “God be gracious to 
you, my son!” (43:29). 

Third, we sense Joseph’s desire to be alone 
with his brothers (45:1). 

Fourth, we feel the mingled amazement and 
guilt that the brothers experience when Joseph 
uttered his bombshell: “I am your brother, 
Joseph, whom you sold into Egypt!” 

Fifth, we appreciate Joseph’s remarkable abil- 
ity to see the hand of God even in his brothers 
having sold him as a slave: “Do not be distressed, 
or angry with yourselves, because you sold me 
here; for God sent me before you to preserve life.” 

Sixth, in the last analysis Joseph’s presence 
in Egypt was to act as a father to the young 
Pharaoh (Ramses I]—Merneptah?), verse 8. 

Seventh, we sense on the part of Joseph a 
son’s honest and noble-hearted concern for his 
father’s house (verses 9-10): “Make haste and 
go up to my father and say to him, ... you 
shall dwell in the land of Goshen, and you shall 
be near me, you and your children and your 
children’s children, and your flocks, your herds, 
and all that you have.” 

The designation, “the land of Goshen,” does 
not occur outside the Bible, but, as Wright and 
Filson state, “its locality is known to have com- 
prised the area around the Wadi Tumilat in the 
eastern part of the Nile Delta. This Wadi (the 
Arabic name for a river bed which is usually 
dry except in the rainy season) is a narrow valley 
between thirty and forty miles long connecting 
the Nile with Lake Timsah.” In ancient times and 
still today, “the area around this valley, espe- 
cially to the north of it, has been one of the 
richest sections of Egypt, truly ‘the best of the 
land.’ ” 

I have walked through a large portion of the 
Wadi Tumilat and have a vivid sense of the land 
of Goshen as a lovely and fruitful region. Today 
a railroad runs straight across its northern edge. 

No careful reader of the story of Joseph can 
fail to be impressed with the brilliancy of its 
portrayal. We can see Joseph grow from boyhood 
with his egotism and boasting to manhood with 
social vision and vast administrative genius. His 
name suggestively means “he adds.” 
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By EDWIN F. TEWKSBURY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


INTRODUCTION 


The study of “Mission Field on Our Doorstep” 
will become one of the most interesting studies 
for your class if it is approached from the point 
of view that missions is important because it deals 
with two entities, as James Hoffman says in Mis- 
sion: U.S.A., “more important than any nation or 
all of them: God, and a human being’s soul.” 

This study is related to the national-missions 
theme selected by the Joint Commission on Mis- 
sionary Education of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. This theme is 
being used by all the major Protestant denomina- 
tions in this country. The members of the Method- 
ist Youth Fellowship may be studying related 
courses; the Woman’s Society of Christian Service 
has this theme for one of its studies; Sunday eve- 
ning fellowship groups will be discussing it; and 
some churches will use it as a study for their 
church-wide school of missions. 

Helpful resources for this unit are listed on page 
40. 

The Adult Student material, written by W. 
Vernon Middleton, is of great importance. You 
must become familiar with it. Read it over and 
over again until you understand it. The author, 
general secretary of the Division of National Mis- 
sions of the Methodist Board of Missions, is well 
acquainted with this theme—having had long ex- 
perience with the Board of Missions with specific 
responsibility for its national-missions program. 





Mr. Tewxssury is a staff member of the Joint Department 
of Missionary Education and of the Board of Education. 
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PREPARING TO TEACH 


As you prepare to teach the first session, read 
first the material in Adult Student. The daily 
Bible readings will help you relate the lesson to 
scriptural truths. 

“Friendship Map: Makers of the U.S.A.” has 
been prepared for use with this course (available 
from The Methodist Publishing House in large 
size for $1.00, or in small individual size for $1.00 
a dozen). This map in full color shows the many 
peoples and cultures that have contributed to the 
development of the United States. Keep this map 
before your group during this study. 

If you have Mission: U.S.A. by Hoffman (see 
list on page 40), you will want to read the first 
chapter in which a general picture of the task of 
missions in this country is outlined as well as the 
problem that we will face together during these 
sessions. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Our objective is people 
II. Techniques and plans . . . and persons 
III. An evaluation of mission service 


To BEGIN 


You may want to begin this session by reading 
Paragraph 1166 from the 1956 Discipline outlin- 
ing the aim of missions. Many of your group may 
not realize that there is such a general objective 
for all the missionary work of the church. Follow- 
ing this quotation, a statement such as the follow- 
ing may be helpful in focusing attention on the 
importance of people in our mission program: 

“In our mission to the children, men, and 
women of this vast land, we must keep straight 
about ends and means. For God will not be used; 
he uses us, and our highest aim is to yield more 
unreservedly to his purposes. 

“It is true that the church has the answer, or 
an indispensable part of it, to juvenile delinquen- 
cy, alcoholism, labor-management strife, and the 
like. But that’s not why we become Christians. . . . 
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“In our mission to the American people, we do 
not ask men to become Christians so that our 
civilization can be saved; we want our civilization 
to be saved so that men will be free to become 
Christians. We do not value Christianity because 
it makes a handy stick for beating communism; 
rather we oppose communism because it is inimi- 
cal to Christian values. The truths of the Christian 
faith are ends, not means. ... 

“It seems to be the special calling of our giant 
nation to bear a giant’s share of the task of pre- 
serving human freedom. And the most important 
reason for preserving freedom is so that men can 
continue to preach and hear the gospel and to 
follow the path that God has provided for leading 
mankind to himself.” ! 


How To PrRoceEep 
I. Our objective is people 


After having presented this point of view, you 
may want to refer to the material in Adult Stu- 
dent where Middleton deals with the subject, 
“People Are Important.” It will be well to point 
out that “organization” is important and necessary 
to continue the mission work being accomplished 
today, but that the organization of the Board of 
Missions is only the channel through which this 
work is accomplished. Middleton says, “Home 
missions are, above all, people. Wherever there is 
an unmet need we find a mission field right on 
our doorstep.” 

It will be well to note that it is in the existing 
“unmet needs” where one can find home-mission 
opportunities. The examples of the unmet needs 
given by Middleton, the Indian American and the 
work in Alaska for tuberculosis patients, are only 
two of many needs that will be discussed at length 
in other sessions. Throughout this session the 
importance of meeting people’s needs should be 
emphasized. It is the individual who is important 
in the sight of God. 


II. Techniques and plans .. . and people 


In the material in Adult Student, Middleton 
asks which is the more important, techniques or 
personality. You will want to note the way in 
which he answers this question. The recent em- 
phasis toward a deep concern for Indian Ameri- 
cans reveals that techniques are no less important 
to get the job done, but that techniques must be 
secondary to persons. 

You will want to note the four areas in which 
this change of emphasis has been made. Middleton 
names the Indian American and specifically men- 
tions changes that have been made in the work 
of The Methodist Church among Indians in Okla- 
homa. He says “techniques must be made second- 
ary to persons.” 

A second area is that of the care for children 
in institutions. Techniques are changing in this 


1 From Mission: U.S.A., by James W. Hoffman (pages 17-18). 
Friendship Press. Used by permission. 
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field because “we know that these spiritual needs 
are as necessary as food and shelter.” 

The third area is that of developing residence 
halls for young businesswomen with the change 
in techniques from that of providing a “home” to 
that of “the development of the total personality 
of businesswomen.” 

The fourth field in which personality is being 
placed in its primary position is that of the treat- 
ment of the mentally ill. 

Each of these four areas will come into your 
study often throughout these sessions; it is im- 
portant that the approach to this study be 
thoroughly understood in this session. As you 
come to the close of this part of the session, it may 
be well to point out that these four areas are not 
all-inclusive. The mission program of the church 
is far greater than these four emphases. 


III. An evaluation of mission service 


Middleton in this section of the material indi- 
cates that our evaluation must be in terms of the 
development of individuals and groups. This is 
a good point with which to begin this last part of 
the class session. You may want to indicate the 
difficulty in “testing results” or in evaluating in- 
tangibles. Middleton goes on to say, “The impor- 
tant yardstick is the observed development of 
character and spiritual perceptiveness on the part 
of the persons who pass through our Methodist 
church and mission doors.” 

Hoffman in Mission: U.S.A. says, “Much of 
God’s work won’t classify neatly, but seems to 
spring up spontaneously without committee plan- 
ning or official program.” 2 There is much that is 
accomplished by the church that never appears in 
statistics or in news reports. You will want to 
help the members of your group see that the 
church is ever changing and must meet new de- 
mands with new methods. 

Hoffman, again in Mission: U.S.A., says, “As we 
go about our mission of offering Christian fellow- 
ship to our countrymen, we must remain teach- 
able. We in the churches have, as Mr. Churchill 
said of Mr. Atlee, ‘much to be humble about.’ We 
need to take seriously such criticisms as that made 
by Episcopal Rector John Heuss when he com- 
plained about ‘the constant parade of trivialities 
which the typical church program offers to the 
public . . . only rarely related to the real issues 
which are clawing the soul of modern man to 
shreds.’ We . . . cannot deny that the activities of 
many church clubs, societies, and organizations 
remind us of the mountain that labored and 
brought forth a mouse. 

“And among those we seek to bring into the 
Christian family, perhaps the most common ob- 
stacle will be a hazy, unformulated feeling that 
the church is an optional interest; as long as a man 
is faithful to his wife and pays his bills on time, 


2 Ibid., page 169. 
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there’s no need to bother about religion. Ameri- 
cans do not, like the Communists, officially deny 
the existence of God. But too many of us too often 
forget that ‘the things that are seen are transient, 
but the things that are unseen are eternal.’ ” 3? You 
may want to read this statement, or a similar one 
that you may formulate, to help the class realize 
that we do not evaluate the work of the church or 
its mission program by the tangible, nor will the 
church grow unless it is willing to learn. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What specific things are being done by your 
class, or church, to help make Christ known to 
all people? This may involve a study of the giving 
of your group. What percentage of giving is to 
world missions? to national missions? 

2. In addition to giving money, what mission- 
ary activities are being conducted by your class 
or church? Does your class participate in any 
activities of mission churches, settlement houses, 
etc., where there are unmet human needs? 

3. Discuss the meaning of a church, or class, 
that is “teachable.” What kind is your class? 

4. To what extent are techniques effective in 
your church in helping people become better 
Christians? 


In CLOSING 


In closing this session you may want to use the 
biblical passages in the section in Adult Student, 
“God Cares for Individuals.” You will also find 
the daily Bible readings of value. Be sure to point 
out to the group that this entire session actually 
has been built around the thesis that God does 
care for persons. As we continue this study, we 
will want to keep in mind the fact that people are 
important and that God actually cares for individ- 
uals. 

You may want to close with this Indian Amer- 
ican prayer expressing greatness and humility. 


A DaxKoTA PRAYER 


“Grandfather, Great Spirit, you have always 
been, and before you nothing has been. There is 
no one to pray to but you. The star nations all over 
the heavens are yours, and yours are the grasses 
of the earth. You are older than all need, older 
than all pain and prayer. 

“Grandfather, Great Spirit, all over the world 
the.faces of living ones are alike. With tenderness 
have they come up out of the ground. Look upon 
your children, with children in their arms, that 
they may face the winds and walk the good road 
to the day of quiet. 

“Grandfather, Great Spirit, fill us with the 
light. Give us the strength to understand and eyes 
to see. Teach us to walk the soft earth as relatives 
to all that live. 

“Help us, for without you we are nothing.” 4 





® Ibid., page 175. 
* From The Gift Is Rich, by E. Russell Carter. Friendship Press, 
1955. Used by permission. 
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By GREGG PHIFER 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Determining your objectives: At the outset, de- 
cide what you hope to achieve through this series 
of five lessons on home missions. If you aim at 
nothing; you are sure to hit it; knowing what you 
wish to achieve does not guarantee success, but 
makes it possible. Which of the following do you 
wish to emphasize, and in which lessons? 

1. Do you hope that class members will more 
fully appreciate the role of home missions in the 
work of The Methodist Church? Middleton feels 
that foreign missions have greater appeal than 
those at home, that an Indian in India is more 
glamorous than an Indian on an Oklahoma reser- 
vation, that we get all worked up over a Negro 
in Africa but see no need to help Negroes on 
Southern cotton farms or in Northern slums. 

2. Do you want the class to understand the 
diverse problems in the home-mission field? Mid- 
dleton names several groups among whom Meth- 
odist home-mission work is or should be progress- 
ing. How many can class members name as these 
lessons begin? On the last Sunday in May, as a 
preview of the home-mission series, class mem- 
bers may be asked to write down as many groups 
as they can that are affected by home-mission 
work. 

3. Should class members learn about some of 
the projects The Methodist Church is now carry- 
ing out in home-mission fields? Middleton pre- 
sents several illustrations with some statistics. At 
the same time do you hope that class members 
will recognize unfilled needs? 

4. At the end of the series, do you hope that 
class members will be active supporters of home- 
mission work, financially and, when and if pos- 
sible, through personal service? Should discus- 
sion lead to action? 

Planning five sessions: To make your discus- 
sions constructive and unified, the class program- 
planning committee must plan all five sessions at 
one time, This means that if an action committee 
is responsible for session 5 (as suggested here), 
it should be appointed before session 1. 

In planning for intelligent group activity it is 
often necessary to combine, subdivide, and rear- 
range the lessons presented in Adult Student. The 
pattern of group problem solving, or reflective 
thinking, is clear though not rigid. Applied to this 
series, group discussion might well proceed in 
these five steps (or lessons): (1) location of the 
problems with which home missions are con- 





Dr. Puirer is associate professor of speech, Florida State 
University. 
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cerned, (2) causes of current problems, (3) the 
present home-mission program of The Methodist 
Church, (4) an exploration of a home-mission 
project close to your church, (5) the action step 
in which class members plan to help meet home- 
mission needs. 

Central question of session 1: What are some 
representative problems in the home-mission 
field? Much of the material in lessons 1 through 3 
in Adult Student answers this question. 

Opening the session: Distribute mimeographed 
or dittoed outlines for the five sessions on home 
missions. Include names of those who will parti- 
cipate in each session. The chairman may read 
Paragraph 1166 from the Discipline of The Meth- 
odist Church and speak briefly about the need for 
studying problems at home as well as abroad. 

Class procedure: Volunteers (or “drafted volun- 
teers”) should be assigned reports on home-mis- 
sion problems. Middleton cites at least nine: 
underprivileged children, American Indians, 
Alaskan Indians and Eskimos, orphans and other 
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pes——The Leader in Action 








By EDWIN F. TEWKSBURY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


You will find help for this session in chapter 
9 of Mission: U.S.A., by Hoffman. It will also be 
of value for you to read the chapter titled “To- 
gether and Equal,” which begins on page 73 of 
There Is No End by R. Dean Goodwin. If possible, 
have a copy of The Social Creed of The Methodist 
Church for each member of the class (free from 
The Board of Social and Economic Relations, 
740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois). The Social 
Creed is given in Paragraph 2020 of The Dis- 
cipline of The Methodist Church. 

The daily Bible readings will be helpful in in- 
terpreting this session to the class and should 
be read as you begin your preparation for teach- 
ing. Above all else, be sure to read the material 
in Adult Student. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Why missions? 
II. The United States of America a mission field 
III. A concern for people 
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children needing foster homes, young business- 
women, unchurched boys and girls between five 
and seven, potential juvenile delinquents, men- 
tally ill persons, and persons of other races. Allow 
each speaker in the symposium about five min- 
utes, depending on the length of the period and 
the number of problems covered. Arrange to time 
these reports so that no one reporter monopolizes 
the session. 

Forum period: Save five minutes for questions 
and comments from the group. 

Closing the session: Read, or, if appropriate, 
sing “Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life” 
(The Methodist Hymnal, 465). 

Advance assignment: Participants in the panel 
next Sunday will need careful preparation if they 
are to share more than ignorance or platitudes 
and generalities. Study lessons 3 and 4 in Adult 
Student for suggestions of various causes. Panel 
members should meet at least once during the 
week for a practice discussion, perhaps at the 
chairman’s home. 


to the U. S. A. 


To BrEcIn 


You may want to begin this session by using 
a statement such as this: The writer of our lesson 
material for today says that in his judgment it 
is not possible for a person to be a sincere 
follower of Jesus Christ and remain uninterested 
in relating the life of the entire world to Christ. 
Middleton also says that the logical place to begin 
that mission is exactly where you begin every- 
thing else, that is, in the home. 


How TO PROCEED 


Next, you may want to indicate to the group 
that during the first part of today’s session you 
will discuss the why of missions, or the motive 
for missions. 


I. Why missions? 


In the Middleton material you will find a logi- 
cal development of the reasons we have Christian 
missions in the world and in our own country. 
It may be well to point out the danger in think- 
ing exclusively of “foreign” or “world” instead 
of both “home” and “world.” We know that many 
leaders of non-Christian lands are unfriendly to 
the Christian faith because of the demonstration 
of our lack of Christian principles at home. 

You will want to emphasize the four funda- 
mental beliefs upon which the Christian mission 
is based. Middleton lists them as: 
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1. The fatherhood of God 

2. The brotherhood of man 

3. The kingdom of God 

4. The perfectability of human life 

As you study these four beliefs, the members 
of your group will come to realize the importance 
of the mission program in relationship to these 
beliefs. Without such a foundation the mission 
program of the church would be unproductive. 
As you discuss with the class the meaning of 
these beliefs, remind the group of Jesus’ words, 
“Go therefore and make disciples of all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Spirit, teaching them to 
observe all that I have commanded you.” 


II. The United States of America a mission field 


The section, “Understanding the Home Field,” 
in Middleton’s material is important if the mem- 
bers of your group are to adequately under- 
stand the place of our nation in the realization 
of the true purpose of missions in this country. 
Quoting from The Christian Century (January 4, 
1956), Middleton says, “The churches could mul- 
tiply everything they are now doing in these 
areas by ten and still fall short of realizing the 
purpose of God for this land. Nothing less than 
that purpose is the Christian mission for Amer- 
ica.” In helping your group understand the U.S.A. 
as a mission field, you may want to read the 
entire quotation from The Christian Century. 

Middleton says that we should have a concern 
not alone for the outcasts and those who live 
“on the other side of the tracks,” but also for 
those who live in our moral and mental slums 
that know no geographical boundary. Robert A. 
McKibben and Glen F. Sanford, with responsi- 
bility respectively for city and rural work in the 
Methodist Board of Missions, said recently: 

“The rapidly changing ‘face’ of America is mak- 
ing costly and almost insurmountable problems 
for the churches of the nation. .. . 

“The changes on the American scene include 
the rapid growth of population, the shifting of 
population from rural and village areas to city and 
suburban residence, the ‘turnover’ in population 
with millions moving from state to state yearly, 
the new millions in schools or needing schools, 
and the greater numbers of ‘senior citizens’ be- 
cause of increasing life expectancy. 

“These changes mean fewer people in rural 
churches, and therefore the closing of many small 
churches, the need for new and enlarged churches 
in many old and new urban residence areas, and 
the falling off of membership in many ‘downtown 
churches’ in the larger cities because people no 
longer live in the vicinity of these churches. The 
costs of building new churches, in both old and 
new communities, is far in excess of funds avail- 
able . . . There are 1300 ‘abandoned’ Methodist 


churches—mostly in rural areas—and a large per- 
centage of them should be reopened if possible.” 





rmstrong 


America’s constantly moving population needs to be 
followed by the church. 


It was noted in this same report that “57.5 per 
cent of Methodists live in rural areas, and are 
served by more than 12,000 open country and 
village churches, that The Methodist Church is 
composed largely of small parishes and is gener- 
ally rural in nature and interests.” 

“But,” the report continues, “the fastest grow- 
ing group of people in America are the non- 
farmers who live in the rural areas. They may be 
engaged in industries and trades in the village 
or travel to the towns for work. Where the non- 
farming rural residents live in the same com- 
munities as the farmers, there is created a diffi- 
cult problem for the local rural church: there is 
a clash of interests, of schedules, sometimes of 
cultural patterns. In many places it becomes nec- 
essary to relocate, and often to consolidate, exist- 
ing rural churches to meet some of the situations 
that arise. 

“In many other places the urban trend has 
caused many of the small rural churches to be- 
come smaller—and has even resulted in closing 
or abandonment of some. 
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“The urban trend, together with the growth of 
nonfarming and very mobile population in the 
village communities, have confronted The Meth- 
odist Church with what is perhaps its greatest 
problem in this century: the training and provid- 
ing of adequate leadership and the establishment 
of an effective program for the small churches. 
If there is any basis for the oft-repeated statistic 
that it takes about 500 church members to give 
adequate support to a pastor and his family, 
then it is evident that the one-church or ‘station’ 
parish is not feasible in much of rural and village 
America. 

“The general spread of educational advantages 
throughout the nation has created a new demand 
upon the church. The U.S. Census Bureau reports 
that 39,353,000 young people are enrolled in 
schools this academic year—an all-time high en- 
rollment. This is a blessing to America and it 
speaks well for the future of the nation. But it 
places a demand upon The Methodist Church 
(as upon others) to provide adequate and trained 
leadership for these young people. If their leaders 
in all other walks of life are college-trained spe- 
cialists, they will require similar training in their 
ministers or they will drift away from the 
church’s influence.” 

These then are some problems that confront 
our own church as it looks to the United States 
as a mission field. As Middleton says, “In this 
sense, then, the United States becomes an im- 
portant missionary field.” 

You will want to help the members of your 
group see what is meant by “The United States 
of America a Mission Field.” To do this you may 
read to the group as much of the previous state- 
ment as you feel is helpful. The variety of work 
of the mission field is greatly expanded over the 
narrow concept of missions of a few years ago. 
This is important to emphasize in this part of 
the lesson. 


III. A concern for people 


All that has been said thus far in this material 
has underlined the importance of the individual 
and the fact that we as Christians must have a 
concern for the individual in all his relationships 
in society, in his family, in his work. 

Middleton points out the importance of de- 
veloping a concern for those persons in the 
United States who belong to no church—nearly 
one half the population. He also indicates the re- 
sponsibility of the Christian church in changing 
the social atmosphere. This concern for social 
action should be discussed at length. Here is 
where you will use copies of the Social Creed. 

As Middleton points out, the United States is 
a very important mission field and the eyes of 
the world are upon it. It will be well to use this 
statement: “We have a strategic opportunity to 
demonstrate to a skeptical world that human 
brotherhood is a possibility and that it is because 
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of our Christian convictions that it shall be so.” 

The members of your class may want to discuss 
ways in which brotherhood may become a reality 
in your community. Several examples of brother- 
hood in action will be found in Goodwin’s book, 
There Is No End. The chapter, “Together and 
Equal,” will be especially helpful. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How can our class, or church, demonstrate 
the true meaning of the four fundamental beliefs 
upon which the mission of the church is based? 

2. What changes would take place if we believed 
that the relationship of God as Father and we as 
his children was intended to be for all people? 

3. How are we teaching brotherhood today? 
Does our concept of the brotherhood of man in- 
clude all people? 

4. If we believe that the kingdom of God is 
now, what changes would take place in our rela- 
tionships to others as we try to teach the prin- 
ciples of Jesus? 

5. What are we doing to create a climate in 
which people may grow and develop as Chris- 
tians? 

6. What is our class, or church, doing to reach 
the unreached in our community? Does our con- 
cern extend beyond the “Sunday” interest to a 
desire to help people live a life of love of self 
and neighbor in all relationships? 


In CLOSING 


You will want to summarize briefly the areas 
covered in the class. These should include the 
four fundamental beliefs upon which the Chris- 
tian mission is based, the changes that are taking 
place in the United States that make the mission 
of the church more challenging, the concern of 
the church for social action and brotherhood, and 
the importance of the church in the United States 
in demonstrating to the world that we are a 
Christian nation. 
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By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action.” 


Objective: Try to make class members think 
more deeply than before about the home-mission 
field. The first session sought to explore the 
question, What are the problems? The second 
should probe into Why are they? 

Central question: What causes are making some 
of our home-mission problems critical right now? 

Opening the session: To add unity and continu- 
ity to the series, open each session with a brief 
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summary of the previous class period(s). Let 
the chairman of the class program-planning com- 
mittee—or his delegate—assume this responsi- 
bility. Design the review both as a refresher for 
those present last Sunday and as a fill-in for those 
who were absent. Then turn the session over to 
the chairman of the day’s panel discussion. 

Class procedure: Assign five class members 
responsibility for preparing and presenting a 
panel discussion. Make the assignment far enough 
in advance to permit adequate individual and 
group preparation. Give participants every possi- 
ble assistance in obtaining adequate materials to 
do the job. Perhaps someone in the church has 
worked or visited in one of the home-mission 
fields being discussed. Be sure to enlist his serv- 
ices on the panel. Or a woman member may have 
participated in a Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service study unit on a home-missions field. 

One member, perhaps on the program-planning 
committee, should assume responsibility as chair- 
man of the panel. A panel discussion, as con- 
trasted with the symposium, typically does not 
feature a series of prepared speeches, but a less 
formal give-and-take. This does not, however, 
reduce the need for careful preparation. 

The role of the chairman should be primarily 
one of (1) introducing the participants and their 
subject, (2) seeing that the panel moves with 
reasonable expedition through its prepared 
agenda or discussion outline, (3) making the 
transition from one step of the outline to the 
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By EDWIN F. TEWKSBURY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Mission: U.S.A., by Hoffman, and There Is No 
End, by Goodwin, provide helpful material for use 
in discussing this theme with the members of 
your group. Additional resources will be found 
in the leaflets relating to the work among the 
language groups in this country. Several of these 
are published by the Board of Missions and are 
available in a packet of materials available for this 
study. For directions about ordering this free 
packet see “Resources for This Study” on page 40. 
Your primary source of information for this 


session will be found in the material in Adult 
Student. 


next, (4) making or providing for adequate in- 
ternal summaries and a complete summary at the 
end, (5) presiding over a brief forum of questions 
and contributions at the conclusion of the panel. 

You might organize the outline around causes 
as broken homes, racial antagonism and segrega- 
tion, neglect of the deepest needs of our Indians 
or Eskimos, population growth, migration of city 
churches to the suburbs, America’s role as a melt- 
ing pot of various language groups, organized 
resistance in a new community to the erection 
of a Christian church. Study Middleton (Adult 
Student) to discover other causes, stated or im- 
plied. 

Closing the session: After the chairman’s sum- 
mary and (if desired) a brief forum period, con- 
clude with an extemporaneous prayer for insight 
into the nature and causes of our home-mission 
problems, or read or sing “O Holy City, Seen of 
John” (The Methodist Hymnal, 474). 

Advance assignment: The last three sessions 
concern action to meet the problems of home 
missions. Plan these lessons together to avoid 
duplication. In some cities it may be possible to 
invite different persons working in home missions 
to join the class for sessions 3 and 4. Often class 
members can visit a home-mission project and 
report on what they learned. Both World Out- 
look and The Methodist Woman carry reports of 
home-mission projects. At any rate, the next 
session should be heavy on facts and light on 
vague generalizations. 


Groups 


In this session you will want to help the mem- 
bers of the class see the importance of the 
church’s work with the several language, racial, 
and cultural groups in this country. Middleton 
says, “A mission field on our doorstep involves 
the relating of all Americans to the full mean- 
ing of the gospel of Jesus Christ.” This is a funda- 
mental, basic statement upon which you will 
center the thinking of your class today. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Who is the American? 
II. The minority and the church 


To BEGIN 

You may want to begin this session by quoting 
the statement from Middleton that is found in 
the above paragraph. 

If you feel that the above statement is not 
adequate for beginning this session, you may want 
to use as an introduction one or more of the 
stories related by Goodwin in the chapter, 
“Strangers by the Millions,” in There Is No End. 
These stories relate to the work at Mariners’ 
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Temple in New York where the program includes 
white, Negro, Puerto Rican, Chinese, and other 
racial groups. Another study made by Goodwin 
is that of the Protestant work in San Francisco’s 
Chinatown and of the Scandinavian Seaman’s 
Mission also in San Francisco. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Who is the American? 


In order for you to use one of these stories 
in the opening part of the session, and because 
you may not have the book available, let me quote 
a small portion of this material as it relates to 
the three types of work mentioned above. If you 
use this section, you will want to relate it to the 
topic, “Who is the American?” 

e “At the corner of Henry and Oliver Streets 
I saw the long cement steps of Mariners’ Temple. 
Two girls, each about six years old, dressed in 
their Sunday best, were pulling a little crippled 
boy with short legs up the big steps to the 
church. All three were Negro. Two Negro ushers 
opened the door to admit the children and me. 
One of them gave me a folder with the order of 
worship neatly mimeographed. 

“Straight rows of pews extended to the raised 
pulpit at the center. From a pew nearer the back 
of the room, I surveyed the house of worship. It 
was like many meeting houses that face New 
England village greens, except that new linoleum 
tile blocks had replaced the old green runners 
usually seen down the aisles. 





Resources for This Study* 


Mission: U.S.A., by James W. Hoffman. 
Friendship Press. Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.25. 

There Is No End, by R. Dean Goodwin. 
Friendship Press. Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.25. 

This Is Your Neighbor, by Louisa R. Shot- 
well. Friendship Press. 50 cents. 

“Mission Field: U.S.A.” Packet for Adult 
Fellowship Series. Available from Joint 
Department of Missionary Education, P.O. 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee. Free. 


Audio-Visuals 


Strangers in Their Own Land. 35 mm color 
filmstrip. 75 frames, with script. An Indian- 
American family struggles to find its place 
in a modern city. Sale, $5. 

City Story. 16 mm, 44 minutes. A leading 
downtown church whose members have 
moved to the suburbs meets the needs of 
a changing community. Rental, $12. 

Dedicated Men. 16 mm, 30 minutes. A pastor 
challenges the men of his church to meet 
the needs of a larger building and more 
workers at a mission chapel. Rental, $9. 


* With the exception of the packet, these materials 
may be ordered from The Methodist Publishing House 
serving your territory. 














“In the pews I tound about one hundred wor- 
shipers, at least half of whom were children. They 
included Negroes, Japanese, Chinese, Puerto 
Ricans, and descendants of white Americans who 
had settled in New York a generation or more 
a 

“After Mr. Palmer [the minister] had finished 
telling me about his parish . . . it was time to 
return ... to the church. A congregation had 
already gathered for a worship service in the 
Chinese language... . 

“Puerto Ricans gathered for a church service 
in Spanish later in the afternoon. After that came 
the young people—Chinese, Puerto Rican, Negro 
—all the mixture that belongs to New York.” ! 

e “Communists have closed China as a mission 
field, but many American cities have a Chinese 
mission field. . . . Missionaries find Chinatown to 
be a mission field that is partly foreign and partly 
American. I went to see some missionaries who 
work in Chinatown [San Francisco]. They told 
me that fifty thousand Chinese live in New York 
City and thirty thousand in San Francisco. . . 

“The Chinese cling to their native language 
and native culture. They are proud of that ancient 
culture; .. . I came back to a brick building... 
and the office of the missionary. There I found 
the Reverend James Chuck, the pastor of the 
church, and Miss Celia Allen, the missionary. 
Mr. Chuck is a Chinese youth who grew up in 
the church... 

“. . Young people were sent to local and 
national conferences where they met other Chris- 
tians. They were given reading material that 
would help them. Fellowship groups were formed 
in the church. Prayer groups began to meet. 
Leadership classes met for study and discussion. 
Those who showed ability to become leaders were 
given responsibilities. 

“Young Chinese men and women began to offer 
themselves for full-time Christian service. .. . 
Some went to theological school... . 

“This church has already found a mission field 
for itself in Chinatown. Since World War II many 
younger Chinese have come to the United States. 
They grew up in China while their country was 
at war ... Some of them have been taught by 
Communists in China. More and more they are 
in the courts for law violations. . . . The young 
Christians in the Chinese church are befriending 
the newcomers. They invite them to .. . their 
fellowship groups. The response is slow, but at 
least this church has made a start toward plac- 
ing responsibility for missionary outreach in the 
hands of the Chinese themselves. .. . 

“T learned that all Chinese people do not live 
in the various Chinatowns. Many reside in neigh- 
borhoods where they have small places of busi- 
ness. The home of a family may be the small 
rooms back of a laundry. The Chinese children 


1From There Is No End, by R. Dean Goodwin (pages 31-33). 
Friendship Press. Used by permission. 
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attend public schools, but mystery surrounds 
these families because people in the neighborhood 
have never tried to get personally acquainted 
with them. Churches that collect money to send 
missionaries to Asia too often ignore Asians in 
their midst, not recognizing that the Chinese peo- 
ple who live in their towns are a part of their 
mission opportunity.” 2 

e “A cable car ride over Nob Hill and then a 
street car ride for a few minutes brought me to 
an old-fashioned white house just off Market 
Street [San Francisco]. Inside the house I 
found Scandinavia transplanted to San Fran- 
cisco! ... 

“This is the home of the Reverend Thorbjorn 
Olsen and Mrs. Olsen, missionaries to the U.S.A. 
They told me that they had been sent by churches 
in the Scandinavian countries to be missionaries 
to the boys and men from Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark who sail the seas. Mess boys as young 
as fourteen years, they said, come into San Fran- 
cisco on ships that arrive every day. These boys, 
and the men also, come from good homes. 

“In the past when they came to San Francisco 
they were often exploited. They returned home 
sometimes with characters broken and with 
money gambled away. Churches in the United 
States were doing nothing for them. That is 
why a missionary was sent to them more than 
eight years ago.... 

“Mr. Olsen said that he meets about seven 
hundred ships every year. He takes about eight 
hundred seamen to his home every month... . 

“Mr. Olsen is careful to say that he is reaching 
only the Scandinavian seamen who come to San 
Francisco area ports. Many thousands of seamen 





2 Ibid., pages 34-38. 


The Miami Latin Center ministers to immigrants from 
Latin-American countries. 
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come on other ships. No one meets them except 
the agents of the gambling places and liquor 
sellers. They are always on hand when seaman 
leave the ships. . .. Many seamen return to their 
ships with no money and with dark stains on their 
characters. 

“Ten thousand seamen come into New York 
City each week from foreign ports. Seaports on 
both the Pacific and Atlantic coasts receive still 
other thousands of seamen. When the St. Law- 
rence Seaway is opened, the Great Lakes ports 
will also have seamen arriving from overseas. 
Representatives of vice welcome these men, and 
they have made provisions to receive them. The 
waterfront is a part of Mission Field: U.S.A.” 3 

Middleton in his material in Adult Student 
lists other groups of people for whom the church 
has responsibility. With the exception of the 
Scandinavian Mission they are Americans for 
whom we have responsibility. In bringing this 
portion of the class session to a close you may 
want to mention briefly each one of these groups, 
those mentioned by Middleton and those whose 
story has been quoted from There Is No End. 
They are (1) Indian Americans, (2) “settler” 
Americans, (3) Negro Americans, (4) immigrant 
Americans (including Orientals), (5). Latin 
Americans (including people from Mexico, 
Puerto Rico, and Cuba). 

It is important for the members of your group 
to realize that these persons are the Christians’ 
responsibility. The diversity of characteristics of 
the American compels us to consider constant 
changes in our program and methods for reaching 
the unchurched. There is no better way for us 
to realize this necessity than to become aware 
of the hodgepodge that makes up the citizenry 
of this great land which we love and in which we 
find so much hope for the future. 


II. The minority and the church 


During the first part of this session we have 
actually been thinking of this topic as well as 
the first topic. This does not minimize the neces- 
sity, however, of thinking seriously of the mi- 
nority groups within our society and the respon- 
sibility of the church in serving all people. You 
may want to approach this topic using the ma- 
terial in Adult Student, showing the rights of 
all groups and the great contributions which 
these minority groups have made to our culture. 

Hoffman in his book, Mission: U.S.A., says this 
in regard to the church’s job in reaching minority 
groups: “Theoretically, a church exists to serve 
any of God’s children who live within sound of 
its bells or in sight of its steeple. But in a hetero- 
geneous population, the theory is easier to formu- 
late than to externalize in practice. People in 
slums and glums must be persuaded that they 
need what the church has to offer. . . . In both 
business areas and blighted areas there are happy 





3 Ibid., pages 38, 40. 
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exceptions that demonstrate what can be done.” 4 

You may want to turn to pages 67-68 to note 
the examples of Chicago Temple, the Church of 
the Epiphany in Washington, and others men- 
tioned by Hoffman, to show how some churches 
are facing up to these varying problems. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What are we doing in our community, 
church, or class, to become aware of the religious, 
social, and economic needs of the people in our 
community? 

2. What is our church’s program for reaching 
the minority groups? How are we as individuals 
and as a class involved in this program? 

3. What is the position of The Methodist 
Church in relation to minority groups? What 
does the Social Creed say about this? 

4. What are we doing to help tear down the 
barriers between people who now seem to be at 
different cultural or economic levels? How can 
we as individuals help our prejudices to dis- 
appear? 


In CLOSING 


What Middleton says in Adult Student is very 
important, and you may want to close this session 
on this note. He says, “Americans must be led to 
see that their prejudices are foolish, that barriers 
between various cultural groups must be torn 
down, that all acts of discrimination and segrega- 
tion must end . . . Integration of our people on 
cultural and economic levels is a challenge to our 
churches. ... We must accept Christ’s way of life 
for ourselves and all other Americans.” 

This session will be of little value if we only 
recognize the situation but do not see that we are 
a part of this whole problem and that this is part 
of “Mission Field on Our Doorstep.” 


p— The Group in Action 


By GREGG PHIFER 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action.” 


Objective: Class members should come to ap- 
preciate what The Methodist Church is doing in 
the home-mission field and some of the costs of 
that effort in money, professionally trained per- 
sonnel, and volunteer assistance. 

Central question: What is The Methodist 
Church now doing in selected home-mission 
fields? 

Opening the session: Summarize briefly the last 
two periods. Since members of Sunday-school 


4From Mission: U.S.A., by James W. Hoffman . (pages 67-68). 
Friendship Press. Used by permission. 
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classes are seldom in the habit of taking notes, 
a recording secretary may take notes and dupli- 
cate the summaries for general distribution. Pass 
out any such summary at the end, not the begin- 
ning of a session. 

Class procedure: Develop this session as a 
symposium with a series of five or six reports. 
Divide available time among the speakers, sav- 
ing five minutes or so for a question period. 

Include as the first of the reports one on the 
place of home missions in the organization of 
The Methodist Church. Assign one class member 
to report on the Division of National Missions, as 
given in Discipline of The Methodist Church, 1956. 
Ask him to emphasize (a) the purpose as dis- 
cussed in Paragraphs 1166 and 1169, and (b) the 
sections and divisions as discussed in Paragraphs 
1214 through 1239. 

Next, assign several reports on home-mission 
projects, preferably those which class members 
have visited or in which they have a particular in- 
terest. These reports should include information 
about the specific needs of people it is designed 
to serve, how well it is fulfilling its purpose, and 
what should be the group’s relationship to it. 

Obtain additional material by writing one 
of the executive secretaries of the Section of Home 
Missions or of the Section of Church Extension 
at 1701 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 
Be sure to write several weeks in advance when 
requesting information from either of these busy 
offices. 

A final report might present overall statistics 
such as those given by Middleton in lesson 4. Use 
graphs (bar graph; “pie” cut in wedges) and sup- 
plement with more detail from the national offices. 

Alternate procedure: It may be possible, with- 
out detracting from lesson 4, to invite someone 
actively connected with a home-mission enter- 
prise to visit the class on this period. If so, the 
session would have greater unity if he is given 
the entire period for his presentation, including an 
active question period at the end. Perhaps he has 
color slides or movies of his project. Visual aids 
often add to the effectiveness of a presentation. 

Closing the session: Save time for a brief pre- 
view of the next two sessions. Conclude with a 
brief extemporaneous prayer that we may appre- 
ciate more fully what The Methodist Church is 
now doing in the field of home missions and the 
enormous task that remains ahead. Or read or 
sing together “We Bear the Strain of Earthly 
Care” (The Methodist Hymnal, 471). 

Advance assignment: For session 4 choose one 
(preferably), or at most two, home-mission proj- 
ect(s) nearest your home church. Assign a com- 
mittee of three to five class members to visit that 
project and prepare a report. Invite the person 
in charge, or his representative, to meet with you 
and, if he wishes, to suggest what you might do to 
help make his project successful. 
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By EDWIN F. TEWKSBURY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Chapter 2 of Mission: U.S.A., by James Hoff- 
man, and selected materials from This Is Your 
Neighbor, by Louisa R. Shotwell, will be of help 
as you prepare to teach this lesson. As has been 
true in other sessions, the daily Bible readings 
will give biblical background material. The ma- 
terial by Middleton in Adult Student is a neces- 
sity and should be read thoroughly several times. 

In this session you will want to help members 
of your group recognize the situation in United 
States and to discover ways in which the Chris- 
tian church can better reach the millions of peo- 
ple who are not being reached by any religious 
group. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Our moving population 
II. Changing patterns, new problems 
III. Reaching people effectively 


To BEGIN 


You may want to begin the session by asking 
the members of the group to indicate if they have 
lived in their community more than twenty-five 
years, between fifteen and twenty-five years, be- 
tween ten and fifteen years, between five and ten 
years. If the larger percentage of the members 
are in this latter group, you may want to break 
this down into fewer years. Be sure to ask also 
how many have lived in the community less than 
five years. You may be surprised how many of 
your group will be thus classified. You yourself 
may be in that group. 

If some in your group have lived in the com- 
munity more than twenty-five years, you may 
want to ask if any are living now in the house in 
which they lived as a child. Statistics show that 
only 9 per cent of the population today fall in 
this classification. You will not want to spend a 
great deal of time on this experiment, but it will 
likely give you some indication of the current 
trend of population move in this country. People 
are on the move. 

If you do not want to begin the session in this 
way, you may use the first two paragraphs of the 
Middleton material as an opening statement. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Our moving population 


Middleton mentions some factors which show 
the tangible as well as the intangible reasons for 
such enormous population movements. 

Lamott in the Adult Guide on Mission Field: 
U.S.A. says, “Population changes result in loss 
of community. People lose the sense of together- 
ness that is essential to effective living and the 
maintenance of national unity. The desire to be- 
long to something worthwhile in a new commu- 
nity is one reason for the amazing flocking of mul- 
titudes to church membership, although it is by 
no means the only reason.” } 

The statistics in the Middleton material will 
be helpful to you in getting this whole problem 
before your class. If it is possible, obtain other 
statistics from your own state, city, or town, 
showing this problem as a local one and not alone 
a national problem far removed from us. 

In making the transition to the next part of 
this session, you may want to ask a question such 
as this, What implications does this great popula- 
tion growth and movement have for churches and 
families in our community? 


II. Changing patterns, new problems 


Middleton says that there are many new pres- 
sures and temptations that come to people today 
because of this great mobility. You will want to 
explore some changes that have come to your 
community in the past ten years. All these 
changes are related to the problems faced by the 
church. It may be well to consider those men- 
tioned by Middleton. 

Different media for mass communication is one 
change that has come into great prominence re- 
cently. Television, movies, and radio have made 
a difference in church, family, and social activi- 
ties in every community. Middleton makes the 
point that these new pressures have come upon 
our young people when they are not ready to 
meet them. New techniques make these pres- 
sures more forceful. 

You may want to read Middleton’s quotation 
from the Miami paper. This will help the class 
members see and understand the place of the 
church and the responsibility it has for work- 
ing with today’s young people. 

Lamott says, “The mission of the church in 
such a time as this consists in providing a focal 
point for the achievement of community.” 2 The 
church does not pretend to have all the answers to 





1From Adult Guide on Mission Field: U.S.A., by Willis C. 
Lamott (page 14). Friendship Press. Used by permission. 
2 Ibid., page 14 
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all the problems of the world, but it does have 
a contribution to make in the solution of many of 
them. 


III. Reaching people effectively 


Having seen the importance of mobility and 
growth in our population changes, it will be well 
now to consider specifically what the church is 
doing in the face of these problems to serve the 
community and the individual and the family. 

Several church leaders have said that before 
the church can adequately meet this challenge it 
first must be in the community. This means that 
hundreds of new congregations must be started. 
Middleton points out this need: 

“There are over one thousand communities in 
the United States with as much as three thousand 
population without any church. 

“There are more than five hundred abandoned 
Methodist churches that should be reactivated. 

“The Methodist Church alone will have to build 
at least fifteen hundred new churches this quad- 
rennium in order to do its share of the work of 
church extension.” 

The answers to these questions are important, 
and you will want to help the members of your 
group see the seriousness of the situation. Empha- 
size over and over again the fact that if the 
church is to help then it must first be in the com- 
munity. 

At this point you may want to bring before 
your group the importance of understanding what 
the church actually is. Middleton has some good 
statements on this. Hoffman also, in Mission: 
U.S.A., has this to say about the church: 

“Most obviously, the church is (among more 
important things) a social club, unquestionably 
the largest and most widespread club in the 
country. Of course, any church that functions 
only, or mainly, as a social group is a failure. But 
in a new community, this subordinate role is im- 
portant. ... A few churches, it is true, are more 
like clans than clubs, but this does not invalidate 
the generality that in most communities the 
church is as good a place to make friends as a 
stranger will find. 

“More important, in church the lonely person 
can find the Friend. We can find Him anywhere, 
of course, but when we’re homesick and de- 
pressed, it’s easier to find Him in church, sur- 
rounded by familiar symbols, hearing words we’ve 
known a long time, singing hymns we learned in 
childhood. We come out of church feeling that 
the unfamiliar landscape looks less alien and new, 
that the people seem pretty much like the folks 
back home. All places are alike for Him, we feel, 
and no traveler can outdistance His love. 

“And for the long-range problems of a rapidly 
changing and growing neighborhood, the church 
can offer its seasoned traditions of Christian com- 
munity, derived of course from what we have 
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The church points the way to God. 





dimly perceived of the completely real commu- 
nity—the kingdom of God. . . . The church pro- 
vides the vision—and in some degree a model— 
of what every community ought to become.” 3 

Call the attention of the class to the question, 
How do the home-mission forces go about reach- 
ing the unreached for Christ? You will probably 
want to spend the remaining time in this class 
session on this important theme. 

The chart found in the Middleton material will 
be helpful in interpreting the total program of 
the Board of Missions in this area. The leaflet on 
home missions in the packet (see page 40) will 
also be helpful to you. You may want to make an 
enlarged chart of these statistics to have before 
the group as they discuss this. 

It will be of special interest to the group to 
know that The Methodist Church, with other de- 
nominations, is making effective use of the new 
media of mass communications. Information con- 
cerning the program and servies of the Television, 
Radio, and Film Commission of The Methodist 
Church may be obtained from their office at 1525 
McGavock Street, Nashville 3, Tennessee. Sug- 
gestions for audio-visuals for church-school use 
are provided in Forecast, issued quarterly by The 
Methodist Publishing House (free). 

Lamott says that “over 94 per cent of American 
households have radio, 58.1 per cent have tele- 
vision, and the number is growing. Recent visitors 
from Britain expressed amazement at the popu- 
larity of certain great magazines, particularly the 
news magazines, in this country, and at the im- 
mense circulation of church papers that aim not 
only to give denominational news but to interpret 


? From Mission: U.S.A., by James W. Hoffman (pages 25-26). 
Friendship Press. Used by permission. 
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national and world trends. Newspapers, from the 
great city dailies to local weeklies, are now eager 
to present religious news, if it is well written and 
slanted to the understanding of the general pub- 
lic. 

“The rather terrifying term ‘mass communica- 
tions’ is the name for comparatively new media 
that the church is only slowly learning to use ef- 
fectively. Motion pictures, radio, television, and 
popular periodicals are creating the American 
mind and hold the dire possibility of producing 
the stereotyped mass mind that thinkers deplore 
as a menace to civilization. 

“On the other hand, they are ‘the most potent 
force for the development of religious practice 
and interest since the printing of the Bible.’ 
(Allen B. DuMont, quoted in Hoffman .. .)” * 

As important as the new media are, you will 
want your group to realize that the regular chan- 
nels for missionary endeavor, such as those listed 
in Adult Student, are still in force, but that the 
church, if it is to adequately reach people, must 
ever be alert to new ways. Hoffman, in Mission: 
U.S.A., says: 

“We shall have to learn, without diluting or 
distorting Christian doctrines, to present our 
faith in words, pictures, music, and drama that 
will penetrate and illumine the common imagina- 
tion of our time. Perhaps our performance in the 
mass media will determine whether our churches 
are to become museums of a bygone culture or 
living agents of redemption of God’s people in 
the twentieth century. ... 

“To the Christian, all of these media, news- 
papers, magazines, motion pictures, radio, and 
television, mean so many more ways of telling 
the news, of giving the cup of cold water in our 
Master’s name.” 5 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What have we as a church, or class, done in 
our community to meet the needs of newcomers? 

2. What is our own church’s program of church 
extension? Have we done anything to help start 
a new church in our community? Is there a need 
for a new church which our church could help 
build? What should our next steps be? 

3. What use is being made of radio and tele- 
vision in our community for religious programs? 
What can we do to get more religious and better 
secular programs on radio and television? 


In CLOSING 


You may want to bring this session to a close 
by quoting the last statement made above, or by 
giving this statement from Adult Student, “The 
basic needs of humanity remain the same. But 
one cannot help people whom one cannot reach. 
Therefore, our new missionary program calls for 
new methods to reach an old objective.” 





; Lamott, op. cit., pages 22-23, 
Hoffman, op. cit., page 124. 


p——The Group in Action 


By GREGG PHIFER 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Objective: To see home missions as people in 
need, not far from your home. 

Central question: What is now happening on 
one home-mission field close to your church? 

Opening the session: Begin with a brief, overall 
view of the field of home missions, fitting the em- 
phasis of today’s session into the larger picture 
presented in previous sessions. 

Class procedure: Let the visitation committee 
plan and present its report. Appoint the commit- 
tee well in advance—before the series begins— 
then free them to visit and report as they will. 

This committee will find it useful to divide its 
report into such topics as the location and physi- 
cal appearance of the project (perhaps illustrated 
with photos or slides), its general and specific ob- 
jectives, its staff personnel, numbers of persons 
reached, needs the project is still unable to meet. 

Where available, or where one of the commit- 
tee members is a photographer, black-and-white 
pictures, color slides, or movies add to the re- 
port. Some home-mission projects have promo- 
tional flyers or reprints for distribution. 

In some cases it may be desirable to review two 
nearby home-mission projects. Different visita- 
tion committees can, if necessary, divide the pe- 
riod. Ordinarily, however, in one all-too-short 
period it is best to focus on a single project. 

Alternaté procedure: Especially if no one ac- 
tively working in a home-mission project par- 
ticipated in the last session, it may be practical 
and desirable to invite the superintendent of a 
nearby Goodwill Industry, the pastor of a mis- 
sion church, or someone from a settlement house 
or Methodist hospital to speak to the class. Be 
sure to tell this speaker (1) what you have been 
studying, (2) how much time he will have, and 
(3) what you would like most to hear. Ask him 
to give the class an over-all view of his project, 
to spend most of his time talking about people it 
serves, to speak of other needs not now being met, 
and to save time for questions and answers. 

Closing the session: Pray for the success of the 
home-mission project studied, that it may serve 
its people and the kingdom of God. 

Advance assignment: Make the final session of 
the home-mission series the responsibility of the 
action committee appointed at least five weeks 
earlier. Members of this committee should have 
listened to all discussions and reports (in small 
classes they probably had other assignments dur- 
ing the series) and should be ready to make 
specific recommendations for action. 
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June 30: Meeting Human Needs 


in Action 


p the Leader 


By EDWIN F. TEWKSBURY 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Chapters 3, 5, and 8 of Hoffman’s Mission: 
U.S.A., and the chapters entitled “Purple Moun- 
tains and Fruited Plains” and “When Home Is a 
Trailer,” in Goodwin’s There Is No End, will be 
helpful to you as you prepare to teach this ses- 
sion. The daily Bible readings will give you help- 
ful biblical material. Of utmost importance is, of 
course, the material prepared by Middleton and 
found in Adult Student. 

In this session you will want to help the mem- 
bers of your class see some of the values of the 
church at work in special areas, filling special 
needs. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The church works with all the family 
II. The church works with labor and manage- 
ment 
III. The church works through chaplains 
IV. The church works with the indifferent 


To BEGIN 


You may want to begin this session by indicat- 
ing that this lesson will deal with the church at 
work in many different areas of life. They are 
areas that sometimes are not designated “mis- 
sions,” but areas in which the church must be 
active if it is to survive and is to serve the indi- 
vidual. You may want also to recall that in the 
first session of the unit we discussed at length 
the needs of individuals and the importance of 
individuals in the eyes of the Christian church. 
Here in this final session we shall find that the 
church has a ministry for the many persons not 
in its regular on-going program. 


How To PRocEED 


After introducing the theme of this session you 
will want to move into a discussion of the first 
major area: 


I. The church works with all the family 


Middleton lists those with whom the church 
is at work today. It is practically a listing of peo- 
ple of all ages and descriptions. This is good, for 
it means that the church is at work with all mem- 
bers of the family—children, youth, older youth, 
married young adults, single young adults, handi- 
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capped persons, older adults, and middle-aged 
adults—who form so large a percentage of our 
population. You will want to help your class 
members understand that the church has a mis- 
sion to these people in all walks and phases of 
life. 

In discussing the importance of the family you 
might refer to the following: 

“The family as the most important social or- 
ganization is also the most important force work- 
ing for community. Here the church as the family 
of God finds its greatest ally in its building of a 
Christian community. Family relations is a natu- 
ral concern of every congregation. The family is 
the primary force in Christian education, the 
sphere in which young people grow through 
adolescence to Christian adulthood—the natural 
ally without which our church programs would 
fail. 

“Ministering to family problems is part of the 
mission of the church, for personal advice on a 
Christian level is a contribution that no other 
agency in society can offer.” 1 

One specific area mentioned by Middleton is 
that of the church’s program with older adults. 
The Methodist Church has taken the lead among 
denominations in this field. Older-adult meetings 
are conducted in many annual conferences each 
year, and many local churches have regular on- 
going programs for older persons. Our denomi- 
nation also has a magazine, Mature Years, for 
older adults. 

“They [older adults] have needs, longings, de- 
sires, problems. Their growth as Christians is of 
paramount concern. They need the church and 
its fellowship; they need to find God increasingly 
real, increasingly near. Many of them have lost 
contact with the church; many never had a vital 
relationship with God and the church. 

“To serve them effectively the church must 
seek to understand older adults as persons. . . 
Positive planning depends on accurate and sym- 
pathetic understanding.” 2 

This statement agrees with the basic philoso- 
phy of this entire unit of study—people are im- 
portant. You will want to emphasize this point 
as you discuss this area of responsibility with 
your class. 

You will also want to help the members of your 
group to realize the importance of the approach 
of the church to the whole family. The program 
with children, youth, and young adults is equally 
important, interesting, and rewarding. 

Hoffman, in Mission: U.S.A., says: “But it 


must be emphasized that in many communities 
1From Adult Guide on Mission Field: U.S.A., by Willis C. La- 
mott (page 18). Friendship Press. Used by permission. 


2 From Older Adults in the Church, by Virginia Stafford. Copy- 
right 1953, General Board of Education of The Methodist Church. 
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churches are hardly aware of this responsibility 
in family problems except, perhaps, to view with 
alarm in sermons.” 3 

There is, however, a helpful note to be struck 
in the church’s relationship to the family. You 
may want to enumerate several ways in which 
your church serves the family. 


II. The church works with labor and manage- 
ment 


Middleton has some good suggestions regard- 
ing ways in which the church is at work in these 
two areas. It may be well to read his statement, 
“Protestant churches have not been very success- 
ful in winning this important segment [laboring 
people and their leaders] of our population.” 

You will want to help the members of your 
group see some of the ways, many of them new, 
in which the church is awakening to this great 
opportunity. Middleton mentions the work of the 
full-time: chaplain in industrial plants. Hoffman in 
his book elaborates on the subject on pages 74 ff. 

The church is meeting this challenge to serve 
labor more adequately through ministers who live 
in the industrial area. Chaplains to labor unions 
and the training of ministerial students are two 
other means of facing the situation realistically. 
It will be well worth the effort for you to find out 
what is happening regarding this problem in 
your community or in a nearby industrial center. 
Report to the class about the actual situation and 
discuss with them the role of the church. 

As Middleton says in Adult Student, the 
church has become more aware of its responsibil- 
ity to labor, although it may be doing compara- 
tively little about it, but it is less aware of its 
special responsibility to management personnel. 
Such persons more often are related to the church 
and take advantage of its services than day labor- 
ers do. Perhaps this is an indictment against the 
church whose leadership may have sought these 
persons in preference to others. 

As you move into the next area of this study, 
you may want to read the following, which may 
be the pattern upon which the church should 
continue its efforts: “The kind of Christian unity 
among people of differing backgrounds that the 
churches are praying for was realized on a small 
scale not long ago in Fort Wayne, Indiana. A 
group of factory workers, lawyers, grocers, phy- 
sicians, and salesmen gathered with their pastor 
in the church kitchen and began a study of Wil- 
liam Law’s A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life. This devotional classic from the early eight- 
eenth century, because of its antique language 
and profound psychology, is not easy going. But 
the men stuck at it. Presently they found a chap- 
ter that was too good to keep for themselves; 
they mimeographed the most understandable 
passages and distributed them among the mem- 
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bers of the church. Then came other parts that 
were subject to the same treatment.” 4 

When the church will serve people regardless 
of position or profession, then the redemptive 
fellowship will become more real and vital. 


III. The church works through chaplains 


In the section, “Evangelize or Die,” Middleton 
deals with the work of chaplains in various fields. 
Hoffman in dealing with this aspect of the church’s 
program says: 

“There are millions of Americans living, for one 
reason or another, apart from their families for 
protracted periods. College students, inmates of 
prisons, and patients in hospitals have one thing 
in common: All are living an institutional kind 
of life, are separated most of the time from those 
who know and love them best, and in their daily 
activities are units of a mass rather than mem- 
bers of a family. In all these categories, there’s a 
high percentage of people at a crisis stage of their 
lives, thinking intensely about the kind of crucial 
decisions we don’t have to make more than three 
or four times in a lifetime. 

“Obviously this situation spells unusual oppor- 
tunity for practicing and preaching the Christian 
faith.” 5 

Middleton outlines the responsibility of the 
church and what it is doing in these areas. You 
will want to follow that material closely as you 
develop this session. Hoffman has additional ma- 
terial on these studies in chapters 5 and 8. 


4 Ibid., page 79. 
5 Ibid., pages 147-148, 


Harold E. Mayo, chaplain of the New York Port Asso- 
ciation, counsels a seaman in his office. 


Orlando from Three Lions 
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IV. The church works with the indifferent 


The ways in which the church seeks to reach 
those who do not seem interested in its program 
are enumerated in Adult Student. Middleton 
says, “Our missionary program seeks to accom- 
plish this objective in every legitimate manner.” 

Here again, as continuously throughout these 
sessions, we are called to become interested in 
the individual, within or outside the church. You 
will want to review this concern and the ways in 
which the church is facing its great task. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. List the activities of your church that reach 
the entire family. Do these serve the people ade- 
quately? Are you also serving the various age 
groups across family lines? How can these serv- 
ices be improved? 

2. What is your church doing to reach those 
persons within the community who are now with- 
out the services of the church? 


In CLOSING 


You may want to close by using again the 
statement made at the beginning of the unit: 
Missions is important because it deals with two 
entities—“more important than any nation or all 
of them: God, and a human being’s soul.” 


p—_The Group in Action 





By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Objective: Church-school classes are often ac- 
cused of talking much and doing little. This ses- 
sion is intended to help class discussion end in 
intelligent and effective action. 

Central question: What can the class do to im- 
plement its belief in home missions? 

Opening the session: Because this is the closing 
lesson of the current series, the chairman of the 
series should take special care with his opening 
summary. Then he will introduce the chairman 
of the action committee. 

Class procedure: The action committee should 
present its report in the form of a series of resolu- 
tions suggesting what the class can do for home 
missions. Duplicate these resolutions for intelli- 
gent discussion by the class. Resolutions may sug- 
gest (1) financial support, preferably for some 
limited part of a project for which the class could 
assume full responsibility; (2) personal service 
—volunteer work needed by the mission project 
from individuals or from groups; (3) recruitment 
of personnel for part-time or full-time service. 

Specific sums of money for specific projects 
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Persons and Institutions 


The next unit in this series is a six-weeks’ 


course. It will deal with institutions that 
deal with persons, humane principles that 
should prevail, and our responsibility for 
improving these institutions. 

The July subjects are: 


July 7: People in Hospitals 

July 14: The Emotionally Troubled 
July 21: Persons in Prison 

July 28: Youth in Trouble 


“Methodism’s Ministry Through Hospitals 
and Homes” will be discussed in the maga- 
zine section by Olin E. Oeschger. 











during predetermined periods of time—not gen- 
eral suggestions calling upon the class to contrib- 
ute to home missions—should be emphasized in 
these resolutions. Before making any suggestion 
involving money, the committee should consult 
the class treasurer. 

When the committee recommends volunteer 
work, emphasis should be placed on projects 
(paint up, clean up, improvement) the class 
might carry out as a group. Investing a little per- 
sonal sweat will make class members appreciate a 
home-mission project more than ever before. 

Business session: The second part of the class 
period should be a formal business session of the 
class presided over by its president. Here the rec- 
ommendations of the action committee are de- 
bated, amended as may be desired, and adopted 
or (if judged impractical by the class) rejected. 

In general, try to make decisions on class proj- 
ects by unanimous agreement rather than by 
majority vote. A minority outvoted on any issue 
will scarcely be ardent supporters of the project. 
Although objections of one class member should 
not be allowed to block action, emphasis should 
be on consensus of opinion rather than majority 
vote. 

Part of the planning of the action committee 
should include ways and means. Who should do 
what, and when should he (they) do it? The 
resolution may make this specific. 

Closing the session: Appoint one member to 
close with extemporaneous prayer that the class 
may not lose its concern for home missions and 
that the action decided upon may be carried out 
successfully. 

Advance assignment: See the box on this page 
for an announcement of the next unit in this 
series, “Persons and Institutions.” Ask the class 
members to be thinking about Christian attitudes 
toward persons in institutions. A symposium 
might be planned for the first session; suggestions 
are given in the July issue of ApuLT TEACHER. 
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A Survey of the Old Testament,, by 
W. W. Sloan. Abingdon Press, 
1957. 334 pages. $3.50. 


In the Preface to his book, Dr. 
Sloan says, “Two types of books 
dealing with the Old Testament 
are available. One is _ scholarly, 
critical. The other is moralizing, 
paying little attention to biblical 
scholarship. Neither solves the 
need of the honest, serious lay- 
man. He wants a book that recog- 
nizes the findings of scholars but 
is not overburdened with technical 
terms, names, and dates. 

“This book is written to fill such 
a need. It helps the man of the 
twentieth century to have an in- 
telligent appreciation of the scrip- 
tures which are the background of 
the Christian religion. It seeks to 
make the characters and occasions 
of Hebrew literature come alive 
and have significance for today. It 
endeavors to stimulate the reader 
to think through questions of his 
own. Enough biblical problems are 
mentioned to suggest the difficul- 
ties scholars face.” 

This book will be especially 
valuable for background material 
to be used with the current Inter- 
national Lesson Series. It is written 
in a simple, clear style that will be 
understood easily. It is a college 
text for Old Testament study, but 
don’t let that scare you. It is not 
beyond the grasp of the average 
church-school teacher. 

An example of style and the kind 
of background material the book 
affords is given in the following 
quotation: 

“In the morning Jacob was much 
impressed. He marked the place so 
he could find it again. He gave it 
a name, Bethel, which means the 
‘house of God,’ or ‘place of God.’ 
Other accounts tell of Jacob’s visit- 
ing this place years later and sug- 
gest that it was then that Jacob 
named it Bethel. . . . Numerous 
Palestine towns have the root 
‘beth’ in their names as Bethlehem, 
Bethany, and Bethphage. The root 
‘el,’ as an abbreviation of Elohim, 
the Hebrew word for God, is found 
in many such names as Israel, 
Samuel, Daniel, Elijah.” 

You will turn to this book time 
and again as you study units con- 
cerning the Old Testament. 


Everyday Life in Old Testament 
Times, by E. W. Heaton. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1956. 240 pages. 
$3.95. 


Here is another book on the Old 
Testament that will prove valuable 
in your teaching. It is very unlike 
Sloan’s A Survey of the Old Tes- 
tament; it is a kind of supplement 
to Sloan’s book. 

Some of the topics dealt with 
are: The Setting of Everyday 
Life; Nomadic Life; Town Life; 
Home Life: family relations, mar- 
riage, houses, children, domestic 
routine, food and drink, dress, rec- 
reations, mourning; Country Life: 
cereals, vines, olives, figs, other 
fruit and vegetables, cattle-breed- 
ing, fishing, hunting; Industrial 
Life: textile workers, metal work- 
ers, potters, brick-makers, masons 
and carpenters, hydraulic engi- 
neers, laborers and slaves; Profes- 
sional Life: education, everyday 
science, medicine, music, art; Re- 
ligious Life: the religion of the 
Canaanites, the local sanctuaries, 
the temple of Solomon, the great 
festivals, everyday religion, the 
faith of the prophets. 

The above listing will give you 
some idea of the rich background 
material this book contains. It is 
profusely illustrated with maps, 
photographs, and drawings. 

If you have ever wondered 
about everyday life in Bible times, 
here is a source that will tell you 
what went on. 

Marriage in Jacob’s time is de- 
scribed in the book: “The marriage 
was formally arranged . . . by the 
bridegroom’s people and not by 
the young man himself. The theo- 
retical objections to this practice 
are obvious, but, nevertheless, it 
didn’t prevent Jacob from falling 
for Rachel at first sight when they 
met at the well and the seven years 
he served her father (whatever 
its legal significance) ‘seemed unto 
him but a few days, for the love he 
had to her’ (Genesis 29:20). The 
Israelites, as we might have 
guessed, married young. Professor 
Kohler has calculated that cn the 
average a man was a father at 19, 
a grandfather at 38 and a great- 
grandfather at 57!” 

This book will help you under- 
stand the Old Testament. 


Christian Ethics, by Georgia 
Harkness. Abingdon Press, 1957. 
243 pages. $3.75. 


The first chapter states the 
frame of reference in which Dr. 
Harkness works and gives her defi- 
nition of Christian ethics as “the 
systematic study of the way of life 
set forth by Jesus Christ, applied 
to the daily demands and decisions 
of our personal and social exist- 
ence.” 

The next three chapters present 
basic biblical foundations for 
Christian ethics. Chapters five and 
six deal with the important meet- 
ing points of Christian ethics with 
Christian theology. The last half 
of the book deals with major con- 
temporary problems of social 
ethics and views them in the light 
of the Christian gospel. 

The Bible is one frame of refer- 
ence within which the author 
works out her views of Christian 
ethics. She uses the Old Testament 
“with discernment,” leaning heav- 
ily on those portions that are fully 
consistent with what Jesus taught 
and did. 

The second part of the book puts 
the picture in the frame she has 
built in the first part. The chapter 
headings are: “Duties to Self and 
Society”; “Marriage and the Fam- 
ily”; “The Ethics of Economic 
Life”; “Christianity and the Race 
Problem”; “The Christian Con- 
science and the State”; “War, 
Peace, and International Order”; 
“Christian Ethics and Culture.” 

Dr. Harkness says we must re- 
member that “Every soul that God 
has created, whatever his race or 
nation, his political or economic 
views, his class or culture, is pre- 
cious in God’s sight . . . We are 
all made in God’s image; we have 
all in some measure marred it.” 

Dr. Harkness has not given us a 
blueprint of do’s and don'ts of life, 
but she has shed light on our prob- 
lems that helps us to see them in 
a Christian framework. “As the 
great truth of Christian redemp- 
tion is expressed in the words 
‘God was in Christ reconciling the 
world to himself, so comparably 
the foundation of Christian ethics 
is epitomized in ‘Have this mind 
among yourselves, which you have 
in Christ Jesus.’ ” 
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